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McCULLOUGH’S LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE = fff Awmmcnn  t xouawo, © Faason. 
PEOPLE - ‘ E . ° . $0.25 Tamera’ cana FBOM on: ae. ee . oe Bi -— 


A series of lessons in the form of steries which have been Ninevols. amo, Cloth Pervol. > © > > 2% 
written especially for this book. The aim throughout is The ee ogeen Te 88 < acmagy = pe saegeeewy 

: : . ‘ ‘ serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is 
* mem children, 908% atanaiate ie them a warm fel complete in itself, containing stories of a distinctive country 
low-feeling for nature and animals. or people. The "author does not confine himself to bare 
narrative, but weaves in descriptions of persons and places, 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA - $0.60 and much information as to characters and motives and cus- 


‘ : ae toms that is entertaining and instructive. These Tales are, 
A delightful account of that mysterious country which is as the sub-title so happily puts it, ““ The Romance of Reality,” 
so little known to most of us. The importance of China and net one will be overlooked or be carelessly read by the 


to-day makes this book particularly valuable for supple- boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 

















mentary reading. A Houmere Heromnz. By L.E.Tiddeman_ - = = = = $0.15 
ee ee 2 
ELECTED rsen - Se aaah a ie 
CARPENTER’S EUROPE- - - ~- $0.70 EL rn ScrENcE READERS. os 
wi DRCIREREM <--->) - = & a oe 4 
ivi ipti E in its many aspects as it is Book Il., with Object Lessons - - - - - - =- = .80 
A vivid description of Eurepe in it ny aspect : Book Ht ' aint. © talencge ate ae 
to-day. It is written along commercial and industrial Bre.e STORIES FOR CRILDEEN, in 2 Volumes. 
lines, and is made up of the most correct information, WUitbtnnmuiGaA ...sstss 
based upon the observations of the author and verified A 
from ‘the latest governmen t repor ts Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
desirous of introducing new Text-Books are respectfully requested 





to write for terms. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
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An Unprecedented Record 


Since its completion in May, 1900, this remarkable series has been adopted by the 


CO A following cities: _ 
e Chicago New York Worcester, Mass. 


Baltimore Brooklyn Woonsocket, R. I. 
Minneapolis Rochester Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis Burlington, Ia. Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. Charlotte, N.C. Lancaster, Mass. 
isi Durham, N.C. South Berwick, Me. 


State of Louisiana 

















Dubuque, Ia, Salisbury, N. C. Roslyn, Wash. 
. Perry, Ia. Winona, Minn. Colfax, Wash. 
M { SIC Lyons, Ia. Stillwater, Minn. Pullman, Wash. 
Newton, Ia. Green Bay, Wis. Moline, I11. 
Terra Haute, Ind. Marinette, Wis. Brainerd, Minn. 
Lincoln, Neb. Stevens Point, Wis. Northfield, Minn. 
Canton, O. Oak Park, Il. Vincennes, Ind. 
SERIES Lorain, O. Pekin, Il. Muncie, Ind. 
Davenport, Ia. Mankato, Minn. Peru, Ind. 
Peoria, IIl. Crookston, Minn. Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Rockford, Ill. De Kalb, Ill, Elwood, Ind. 
Racine, Wis. Knox, Ind. Greencastle, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. Salem, Ind. Norristown, Pa. 
— — — Batavia, N. Y. emmy. | as 
: ort Huron, Mich. Dunkirk, N. Y. Fairbury, Neb. 
Edited by ELEANOR SMITH, Teach- Menominee, Mich. , Niagara "Falls, N. Y. Greenville, S.C. _ 
er of Music in the Chicago Petoskey, Mich. 4 Jersey City, N. J. Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Pontiac, Mich. Mount Vernon, O. 
Kindergarten College and Montrose, Colo. Fremont, O. And three hundred others 
Froebel’s Kindergarten School | SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 
j NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good T: -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Oasatorue Free} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


aced to = Paper—Well 


LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Bound- Convenient for ithe 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS . 





Licht} LitERATURE 


Bitter-Sweet 





Extraordinary bargain ene offered 
titles the supply is limited. 
Limited Copyright Editions. 


These are all $1.25 or $1.50 books which are 
here ar age from the same plates, good paper, 


Little 
Money 


for prompt “orders. 


Of many best selling 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





> ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


, NEW YORK 





The Soul of Lilith Marie Corelli 
The Cruise of the Cachalot (Iiius) MRT Seiten | @ $1500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 
The Amateur Cracksman . W. Hornung To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 


preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 








! t 
Hg, ig inting offered or, cacy 42 Cen ne ee nal con Oss ont gamucmareee 
mee + se ate Fabl a These, 22 cents, Mail, 32 cents : vertising. and oo work, Le 
Forty Mode # Philosophy George Ate _ Excellent large type, ornamental cloth bind- | @ Orde an". a great” opportunity fer the right 
° a ressed § RE R envelo 
ite Me ~ 7 Tes ee Black Rock Ralph Connor GE fall particulars, to ZaLTEE DENT, REDMAN, 
Graustark .. . McCutcheon |} bitter Sweet J.G. Holland Building, Opposite United States Treasury, 
In the Name of a Woman W. Marchmont | Elizabeth and Her German Garden WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
The Bath Comedy Agnes * Egerton Castle Beulah Augusta J. Evans 
Wolfville Alfred Henry Lewis | Macaria Augusta J. Evans 
—_ of Boge y | iene 7 oe =" 4 Inez Augusta J. Evans 
rter of Cartersville nson Smi ’ i 
Marcella tire. Hamphry Ward By Author of In His Steps: BERCY’S TEXT 
The Castle Inn et i, Weyman BOOKS for 
The Choir Invisible James Lane Allen Constightod, fine cloth editions, 35 cents; mail, Teaching French 
The Sorrows of Satan Marie Corelli | 47 © 
Ziska Marie Corelli ec — Charles M. Sheldon are used everywhere. Send to the wast 
parebbas ¢ Zenda P- s- — fone. ae 8 eice Class Hf eae - apetion lisher for copies for examination. 2 
e Prisoner of Zen nthony Hope | His Brother’s Keeper arles M. Sheldon 
A Lady of Quality Frances Hodgson Barat Che Twentieth Door Charles M. Sheldon WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Henry seton Merriman 
Henry seton Merriman 


Dross (illustrated) 
With Edged Tools 





The Sowers Henry Seton Merriman 
seme of Theron Ware Harold Frederic 
McTea: Frank Norris 
Agatha e Webb Anna Katherine Green 
The Jousnmay Bride F. Frankfort Moore 
A Dash for a Throne (Illustrated) Marchmont 
B: or Right of Sword (Illustrated) Marchmont 
e Greatest Gift A. W. Marchmont 
Soldier _ (Illustrated) hop ora ipling 
The Ga oynic 
For the Ficodom of the Sea —, B 
yrus Townsend Brady 
Sentimental Tomm ; rrie 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes "Doyle 
rn Trony of Life Sienkiewicz 


H.§ 
A Gentleman of France amy on LW, 
e eyman 
A War Time Wooing mes. - _ 


The Landlord at Lion’s Head D. Howells 
An Enemy to the King (Illustrated) 
obert Neilson Stephens 


A Gentleman payer (Tustrated) Stephens 
The Road to Paris (Illustrated) Stephens 
Via Crucis (Illustrated) F. Marion Crawford 
Saracinesca F. Marion Crawford 
In the Palace of the King F. Marion Crawford 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
Jerome K. Jerome 
King Noanett 
The Heart’s Highway Mary E. Wilkins 
Fog - eb of Foley F; zaok I 
© Fowler trice Harraden 
Sadiees Warrior Gap 


Capt. Chas. King | Ann 


. Spearman | Foes in Ambush 


Elwyn Barron | Captain Deeame 
These 32 cents, Mail, 42 cents : An Arm 


Edward Blake, College Student Sheldon 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


New and finer illustrated edition, orna- 
mental cloth binding, price reduced from 
$1 25 to 60 cents, mail, 72 cents. 


Harper’s Biographical Series. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt tops, printed 
on fine deckle-edged paper, with a photogravure 
frontispiece and special introductory sketch of 
uthor in each volume. ces, each $1.25 re- 
duced to 45 ceats, mail, 57 cents. 


The _ oastof Bohemia William Dean Howells 
A Little Journey in the World 

Charles I pete dley W Warner 
Pembroke Wilkins 


The Great Stone of Sardis 


F Us R. Stockton 
— Aline 


Richard metoy Davis 
Constance Fenimore Woolson 
A House Boaton the Styx John Kendrick Bangs 
The Bread Winners Anonymous 


Military Novels by 

Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 

A new edition of these fascinating tales of 
Army Life, printed from w tenes bad peng 
On fine laid paper, and handsomely bound in the 
best silk cloth with striking cover design in = 


F. J. Stimson | ors. 12mo,each 75c., reduced to 27e.; by mail, 


Cc. 


Noble Blood, anda West 
Point Para lel 
— in the Philip- 





Similar in quality to the above. 
The Little Minister (A Handsome Illustrated 
Edition) J. M. Barri 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, p 
Address 61 E, 9th St., New York City. Any 


Fort Frayne 


| The clonel’s Christ- aommpoter Teed 


mas Dinner Starlight Ranch 


A Wounded Name 
A Garrison Tangle 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 


Tue Book Buyers Union, 


and all books supplied at wholesale prices | 


8st & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Oomplete Catalogue on application. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W HVRD, M. D., 


Minsi, Monree Co., Pa. 


Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Boards, and to some 
extent in the better class of homes where 
they will be welcomed. 

We offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom you would certainly not 
peel r your superiors, who are steadily 
earning $100 a month over their expenses. 
Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
Any ana all books supplied. 














To have and to hold 


one of. 





Established in 1860. 





Esterbrook’s Steel Pens <<a 


is a comfort and a delight. 
All Stationers have them. 


These pens write smoothly, and are adapted for all writing purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { Wantt Cand Ws 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Pertland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











lee 

THE ALBERT thousand schoolrand colleges. Largest and beet ( FINE ARTS 
. er now tor 

TEACH ERS Seovquber voumeles. s0-page Year Book free. BUILDING, 

AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 





FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON. 


Oldest and best known in U.8. Est, 1855 
Joun O. RockwELu, Manager. 





LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St. New York 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 


supplied with good places than any previous year 

Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 
We referto N. ¥.,N J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
9 1420 Chestnut St. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, “Paitedeipnia.” 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers aud does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if vour record is good. Information forastamp. Now isthe time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolleges, 3chools, and families,Superior Professors. Principals, Assistants. Tutors, 
Governesses, for every peperemens of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address eng Booty YOUNG.FOLT ON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

quare, New Yor 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WI QO. PRATT, Manager. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fathers. “Assiste Yeachorsin Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany. N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest pg west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new, 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the ‘ 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - “ * 









































LYNN, MASS. 





READERS will confer a favor by nfentioning Twz SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the oe 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President, 
THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND. 


4 ) 





ABLISHED 1860.) 











SGHOOL PENS | 


“~@ FOR @& 


Verticals 
W riting. 


Samples and prices sent to teachers 
on receipt of return postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


| New York, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of usetul books for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144 page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which we are 
glad to send free to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies. 











Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, 50c. 
—Securing and Retaining Attention, 0c. 
Browning’s Educational Theories, 50c. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education, 50c 


Kellogg’sSchol Management (formerly 75c.) 50c. 
Reinhart’s History of Education, 25e. 
25c. 


—Civics of Education, 
Browning’s Aspects of Education, Qe. 
Rooper’s Apperception, 5c. 
Kellogg’s Outlines of Psychology, 25c. 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 5c. 
Fitch’s Art of Questioning, paper, 15¢. 
—Art of Securing Attention, paper, 15¢. 
Huntington's Unconscious Tuition, paper, 5c. 
Haghes’ How to Keep Order, paper, 25e. 
Quick’s How to Train the Memory, paper, 5c. 
MeMurry’s How to Conduct the Recitation, 
paper, 25c. 
Kellogg’s Pestalozzi, paper, 2c. 
Lang’s Basedow, paper, 25e. 
—Comenius, paper, 25c. 
—Rousseau and *' Emile,” paper, 25e. 
25c. 


Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 
Cloth binding to be understood unless 
paper is mentioned. 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61,East 9th Street, New York. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
lilo Beyiston Street 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 


203 Michigan Avenue 





For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 





For Slant Writing: 


5 W. Isth Street 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (verticalar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, trHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 
Bis 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection te the policy-holder, - - . - 


2A 
GEORGE Jj. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - . - ~ New York Citv. 





PVCVCCVCCVSCESETSCESUSESUVSESSVSCVESSSVSVE 


‘NEW YORK UNIVERSITY $ 


SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. oth, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
TUITION - - - = $25.00. 
§ For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
SCCCCCSCCEVCECSELESTESE STSESCECEECESERERSRE 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
roblems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
ormly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 

No. 1 How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 

= How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
How te Teach Birds. Payne 
How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
How te Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
How to Teaeh Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
“12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 
‘“* 13 How te Teach U.S. History. Elsen 
“* 14 Hew to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
15 Hew to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
‘* 16 Hew te Teach about Fishes. Payne 
‘* 17 How to Teach about Trees. Payne 
‘* 18 How to bea Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


E. L, KELLOGG 6 CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s” on label. 














FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher whowill arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camera will be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


Home Tie University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary and 

college courses by_correspond- 

Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy,History,the 

Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 

hy, Zoology, Faysiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 

ion is personal. University credit is granted for 

college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill 


DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated term in Greater New York you 
must take wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware (‘ounties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Belwex. a region of absolute HEALTH 
AT MODERATE COST, 2,000 feet above the sea, with 
Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, and only three hours 
ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage to the under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Illustrated Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
wit, = location, rates of board, facilities, attrac- 
tions, etc. 
IN NEW YORK: 38 Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425, 1,354, 
1,370 Broadway, 287 4th Av.. 245 Columbus Av., 158 East 
135th St., 273 West 125th St., 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices, 
Franklin and West 42d St., Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, Eagle Office. > 
Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 








0. RSON, 
Genera! Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 





Summer Classes for 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Special subjects: The Teaching of Fic- 
tion, Advanced Course in Fiction, Inven- 
tion’ in Composition, The Writing of 
Prose, Modern English Grammar, etc., 

etc. Send for announcement to 
Mrs. H. A. Davidson, No. t Sprague Place, 


AuBany, New York. 


JQ EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with advertisers. 
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Class Management and Discipline. 
By Prin. JosepH S. TAYLOR, Public School 19, Manhattan. 


Class-Room Decoration. 
WHY WE DECORATE. 


(a) There is, first, the desire to adorn the school- 
room. All normal persons love the beautiful. Children 
feel more at home in a room that is tastefully decorated 
than they do in one whose aspect is plain or ugly. Su- 
perintendent Kratz found that out of 2,411 children 
questioned fifty-eight per cent. mentioned personal ap- 
pearance as one of the elements which attracted them. 
Every legitimate effort should be made by the teacher 
to make himself and the school-room attractive to the 
child. Neatness in personal appearance and appropriate 
decoration of the room are such legitimate* means. 

(b) But beautiful surroundings are demanded not 
merely for the purpose of attracting the child in order 
that he may be successfully instructed in the different 
branches of the curriculum. There is education of the 
highest order in the beautiful environment itself. Re- 
finement can never be taught merely by precept. 
Example, in matters of taste, is far more potent with 
the child than formal instruction. A neat teacher be- 
gets neatness in his pupils. A slovenly teacher finds 
his untidiness reproduced in his class, and an exhortation 
from him on tidiness would scarcely be taken seriously 
by the children. 

A beautiful class-room is initself an eloquent teacher. 
From the four walls culture is hourly transmitted to the 
child. His esthetic ideals are refined, his judgment is 
cultivated, and he will thus be prepared to enjoy the 
beautiful in nature and art. It is not depreciating 
teachers to say that they. themselves are in need of the 
culture that comes from systematic attention to esthetic 
details of school environment. Teachers, even those 
who teach art, are sometimes lacking in good taste, par- 
ticularly in matters of dress. Intelligent and persistent 
effort to keep one’s self and the school-room tidy and 
attractive must react and develop one’s own zsthetic 
judgment. 

How to Decorate. 


Much may be accomplished in school decoration, 
negatively, by the mere application of the principles of 
good house-keeping. Window sills covered with empty 
flower pots, wash basins, and milk bottles can hardly be 
considered evidences of tidiness and cleanliness. Walls, 
doors, and desks bespattered with ink do net add to the 
attractiveness of a room. Neatly painted walls that 
have been carelessly soiled, or marked, or defaced by the 
driving of nails betray a want of taste as well as a lack 
of consideration for another’s property. The floors 
should be kept clear of litter ; the blackboard should be 
washed at least-once a day ; the mouldings and the work 
exhibited on the walls should be frequently dusted. In 
all these matters it is our duty to train the children ; 
and how can we consistently require of them what we 
ourselves do not practice? The teacher will always find 





*It may be added, by way of caution, that to bid for popu- 
larity by catering to children’s caprices and excusing them 
when they ought to be punished, is not a legitimate method 
of attracting them. They themselves describe a teacher fuilty 
of this practice as being ‘‘soft." They admire a strict discip- 
linarian, if to his rigor he adds impartial justice. 


willing hands to do this work of tidying up. He need 
not do any of it himself, but he must assume the re- 
sponsibility of it and supervise the doing. 

The bare room itself should be beautiful. Here the 
work of the school architect is of the highest conse- 
quence. He must consider it his duty not only to ren- 
der the room hygienic and comfortable by regulating 
the size, light, ventilation, disposition of seats, etc., but 
also to make it pleasant to the eye by reasonable archi- 
tectural adornment and by providing agreeable tints for 
the walls and ceiling. 

The school authorities have in some cities added to 
the features enumerated above pictures and busts of 
recognized artistic merit. But where school boards do 
not feel justified in using public funds for the purchases 
of school-room decorations, the ingenuity of the teachers 
must be depended upon to supply the deficiency. Of 
course they cannot be expected to buy out of their 
meager salaries works of art to adorn the schools. They 
will, therefore, be obliged to rely chiefly upon children’s 
work and upon such school property as may have deco- 
rative value. 

Children’s work, however, seldom possesses genuine 
artistic merit. Yet it has other uses which make it im- 
portant as an aid in teaching. Good school work of any 
kind stimulates pupils to greater effort. The teacher’s 
model may be so perfect as to discourage the pupil; but 
there is always a measureable distance between the 
achievement of one pupil and his less successful com- 
panion. In penmanship, composition, and drawing, very 
much may be accomplished by putting up the work of 
the more successful pupils as models. 

At the beginning of aterm the work of a previous 
class may be used; but as soon as possible this should 
give place to specimens produced by the new class. 

Work of unusual merit may be put up for the term ; 
but a great deal of work which is only relatively good, 
tho far from perfect, may be temporarily employed as a 
stimulus during the recitation period. Work thatis put 
up for the term should have no manifest or glaring er- 
rers or deformities... For instance, if a letter is exhib- 
ited it should be reasenably accurate as to form and 
substance. Ifa drawing or painting is shown, it must 
not be of a character to effend the taste of cultivated 
persons. And let it be repeated again—under no cir- 
cumstances must such work be allowed to accumulate 
heaps of dust; nor must it be allowed to remain in place 
after being torn, or curled, or otherwise damaged. Just 
so soon as work ceases to be beautiful or useful it be- 
comes an offense to good taste. 

A modicum of good taste, a liberal use of common 
sense, and a cheerful spirit will accomplish wonders in 
making a room attractive without the purchase of ex- 
pensive pictures. 

One of the most effective means for making a room 
attractive is the use of things that are alive—either 
plants or animals. In almost any room at the beginning 
of a term, seeds may be planted and left on the window 
sill. If the pots are not themselves attractive their de- 
formities may be readily covered up with tinted paper. 
An aquarium or balanced jar is also ornamental as well 
as useful. Such a jar should, as‘a rule, be kept out of 
direct sunlight. It may be placed on the teacher’s desk, 
or in a rvom with northern exposure; there is no objec- 
tion to having it near the window. 
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In putting up work it is advisable to use tacks spar- 
ingly and nails not at all. A small drawing or composi- 
tion fastened with four clumsy carpet tacks is not an 
edifying spectacle. if thumb tacks are not available 
pins are usually sufficient to hold papers. Wherea num- 
ber of specimens of the same kind are to be exhibited, 
the papers should be of uniform size and pinned togeth- 
er in strips, which are then suspended side by side. 

Care should be taken to havespecimens “‘ well placed ;” 
that is, placed with due regard to space-filling, symme- 
try, and proportion. If a paperis fastened against a 
panel it should be exactly in the center. Ihave seen 
teachers spend much energy trying to get a pupil to 
“place” his drawing well on paper, who afterwards took 
the finished drawing and “ placed” it very badly on the 
wall of the class-room. 

Much care should also be exercised as to the appear- 
ance of the blackboard. Its daily washing is assumed. 
The penmanship should be large and legible. Here also 
the “placing” of matter is an item of importance. Mat- 
ters of a permanent character, like the history of the 
attendance, should be neatly and compactly kept in a 
coraer. Work of a temporary character should generally 
be immediately erased. For this purpose it is well to 
have one or more monitors who attend to the cleaning of 
the board without waiting to be told. 

As a rule, few things should be allowed to remain on 
the board permanently. The drawing of elaborate grade 
maps to remain during the term is hardly to be com- 
mended. The space they occupy might be more pro- 
ntably otherwise employed, for they serve no legitimate 
educational end. It is a trick of “show” schools to 
adorn their blackboards in this way. The visitor sees, 
is astonished, and is loud in his praises of the school, 
unconscious of the fact that it took the teacher many 
hours after school to copy the exhibit. Work of this 
character reflects neither the artistic ability of the 
teacher, nor the spirit of the real work that is done in 
the school. 

Let every teacher who has not given this matter se- 
rious attention make up his mind to start immediately. 
Let each devote a little thought to the problem o£ his 
particular room. Begin with the negative items by 
avoiding, as far as possible, the features that disfigure— 
the litter on the floor, the spatter on the wall or desk, 
the display of ugly and dirty objects on the window 
sills. If you have any pictures, consider well the most 
appropriate piace for each. Then hang them without 
driving nails into the wall. If you have display work 
made by your last class, select only the best and again 
make up your mind to put it up without the use of nails. 
Take as much interest in making your temporary quar- 
ters in the school cozy and attractive as you would if 
they were your permanent abode. And above all, do 

nothing to disfigure the rooms, nor allow the children to 
do anything which you would not do or allow to be done 
in your own home. 

In this discussion | have purposely refrained from any 
reference to schoul decoration which involves the outlay 
of money. The principal or the club orcitizens’ commit- 
tee may do wonders and transform a desert school-house 
into an artistic fairyland. This is the sort of work that 
is usually described in articles and books on school 
decoration. Butthe vast majority of class-rooms in the 
public schools are dependent upon the resources: of the 
teacher for all the adornment they ever possess. The 
most attractive feature in any room is, of course, “the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit” possessed by the 
teacher. Bu: in addition to this he may embellish the 
plain walls of his room, cover up deformities, and make 
vacaney eloquent with suggestion by the use of the 

simple means I have endeavored to point out. 
WP 


[The series by Dr. Taylor of which this article forms a part 
began in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of October 25, 1901. There will 
be two more articles to compete it. The publishers have 
pg to publish the whole in a book to be issued early next 
all.] 
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Education for Citizenship—lI. 


By CHARLES DeForest Hoxiz, Author of ‘Civics for New 
York State.” 


In its larger sense all public school education is edu- 
cation for citizenship. The state educates its units that 
it may have units of sufficient intelligence to maintain 
the state. In a more limited sense a special kind of 
education is needed by the citizen who would do his full 
duty as a member of the state. This special education 
for citizenship is of first importance in a republic like 
ours, where great policies are often determined by the 
masses of the voters. Such special education is now 
acquired, if at all, for the most part outside the school- 
room. What are its elements? How far should they 
be supplied by the schools? 

Of first importance in our education for citizenship 
may be placed a working knowledge of the machinery of 
republican government, This does not mean that every 
voter is to be familiar with all the technical details of 
law-making and enforcement. But it does mean that 
every citizen ought to have such a working knowledge 
of governmental machinery as will enable him to move 
intelligently, to secure the repeal of a bad law, or the 
enforcement of a good law, or to secure the enactment 
of any statute demanded by the people of his town, city, 
state, or the nation. What does such a working knowl- 
edge of governmental machinery involve? 

It involves, first, an appreciation by the voter of the 
vital fact that in our democratic republic the machinery 
of government is operated almost exclusively by the 
representatives of political parties ; secondly, that the 
citizen who would be more than a tax-paying cypher in 
his community must ally himself with some political 
party ; and, thirdly, that to work effectively in and thru 
a political party he must have a practical knowledge of 
how parties work. 

How does the disinterested voter of average intelli- 
gence now acquire these fundamental conceptions in 
the working equipment of good citizenship? He acquires 
them, if at all, usually as the result of repeated failures 
and hard experience long after he has finished his school 
education. 

We will suppose that the voter lives in the city, and 
that he desires the regular, prompt, and careful disposal 
of his ashes and garbage—a very prosaic want, but one 
vital to the health and comfort of every householder. 
He finds, perhaps, after he has made repeated complaints 
to contractor, inspectors, or even to the mayor of his 
city, that he has not such a working knowledge of gov- 
ernmental machinery as will enable him to secure the 
performance of this simple but necessary public func- 
tion. Does he sit down in disgust and bewail “the 
failure of popular government,” or does he begintostudy 
the reasons for this so-called “failure”? If he study 
intelligently he will soon discover that the machinery of 
government in his city is operated not by individuals 
acting on their own responsibility under the law, but 
by individuals acting largely as the representatives of 
some political party with its peculiar requirements. 

He discovers, if he is to have any appreciable influence 
in the enforcement of the law in his city, that be must 
act thru this or some other political party. He next 
discovers that the first public revolution of the wheels 
of his city government takes place in the party primary 
or caucus. He has now reached the fountain head and 
source of democratic government, a fountain whose thin, 
generating stream runs back to the hoary antiquity of 
the free assembly of the Greek gentes, whose later Teu- 
tonic springs gushed forth in the dim forests of ancient 
Germany, where by clash of spear on shield the progen- 
itors of our present-day Anglo-Saxon democracies 


. made known the will of the people! Yet is there any 


place that the average citizen more cheerfully shuns 
than his party primary? Is there anywhere that he 
more confidently expects to be hoodwinked and tricked? 
And no wonder. He has left “ politics,” the birthright 
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of every American citizen, so long to the “machine 
politicians” that he find it no easy thing to get his hands 
on the controlling levers. - 

If the citizen is wise, after his first experiences in hi 
party’s primaries, he either stays at home, submits 
meekly to the odoriferous garbage receptacle and the 
ashcan nuisance, and pays his taxes without grumbling ; 
or he organizes the decent elements among his neigh- 
bors and goes into the primaries determined to obtain 
control of the party machine. 

It is not necessary to recount the triumphs and de- 
feats of ‘citizens’ movements” in their struggles with 
the trained politicians. The history of political ‘and 
' municipal reform is replete with illustrations. Suffice 
to say that our garbage-hating citizen soon discovers 
that “‘ eternal vigilance” is the price of doubtful victory 
over the “politicians.” He sometimes feels that the 
price is too high to pay even for clean garbage barrels. 
In the political arena, as in the ring, the odds are against 
the amateur. The citizen finda that he is fighting an up- 
hill fight in the old-fashioned caucusand primary. He be- 
gins to cast about him for some kind of “primary reform.” 

We will leave the detailed and regular progression of 
our citizen’s education in the elements of civil govern- 
ment for a glance at the so-called Direct Primary. 
Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are doubtless familiar 
with the outlines of this excellnet system of primary re- 
form already in successful operation in Minnesota and 
some Southern states. It is enough to say that under 
a system of direct primaries, the eitizen, as he goes to 
register his name forthe general election, casts then and 
there a secret ballot expressing his choice for his party 
candidates, to be voted for at that election. Thus, if a 
mayor is to be chosen, the citizen has handed to him a 
ballot containing the names of members of his own 
party who desire to become its nominee for mayor, and 
who have secured the signatures necessary to get on the 
primary ballot. The citizen takes this ballot, marks the 
name of the one whom he wishes nominated, and drops 
the ballot into the primary box, which is in charge of 
the regular election officials. The man who thus re- 
ceives most votes becomes his party’snominee for mayor. 

It is needless to say that such a direct primary re- 
duces ‘‘ machine politics” to a minimum; that it secures 
the nomination of men thought to be most desirable by 
the rank and file of the voters; that it prevents the 
manipulation of the caucus and primary whereby unfit 
nominees are forced upon the respectable elements of a 
party; and that it is the direct application of the first 
great principle of democratic goverament—the rule of 
the majority—to the fountainhead and source of that 
government. So successful have been the direct pri- 
maries in interesting the citizens of Minnesota in good 
government that the total vote in the St. Paul primaries 
a few days ago was almost, if not quite as great, as the 
vote cast in the last regular city election. 

The citizen who learns thru the caucus and primary 
to secure the nomination of able and honest men for 
public office has taken a most important step in his edu- 
catioa for citizenship. Indeed, is there any step more 
important ? He is now ready to consider, in a practical 
way, the desirability or undesirability of proposed spe- 
cific legislation under our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 


But what has all this to do with education in the 
schools? Just this. The schools must teach enough 
of the workings of governmental machinery to make the 
coming voter feel, instead of having to learn by long and 
hard experience, the importance and necessity of his 
taking an active part in politics,—in other words, an ac- 
tive part in the public affairs of his community. They 
must also teach enough of American political history 
and of present-day problems to enable the coming citi- 
zen to make intelligent choice of the political organiza- 
tion thru which he must mainly work as a vital unit of 
the state. Sach teaching involves a careful considera- 
tion of subject matter and methods. 
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Promotion to the High School. 
By H. C. Kress, Somerville, New Jersey. 


The very excellent principle to the effect that a pupil 
should be given the opportunity of pursuing high school 
studies as soon as he is capable of doing so, is quite 
generally subscribed to by school men. Yet in sctual 
practice it is so hedged about with traditions and exami- 
nations as to be practically inoperative in many in- 
stances, 

For example, the quantity superintendent or principal 
insists that pupils are not prepared to undertake the 
higher branches until they shall have covered the tra- 
ditional grammar school subjects from beginning to end. 
In the eadeavor to attain to the “‘thoroness” deemed 
necessary for this purpose a year or two of the pupils’ 
school life is practically wasted. The fourteen year boy, 
incapable of grasping the logic of history, is kept grind- 
ing over that which is beyond his comprehension until 
he has memorized enough to gain seventy-five per cent. 
in the final examination ; while two years before that he 
could have enriched his mind on a few of the high 
school subjects, and at sixteen have undertaken his 
American history understandingly and effectively. 

The average grammar grade pupil is not developed 
far enough for the successful intensive study of any 
subject ; and why he should be kept from attaining the 
necessary power and then be set to work thereon seems 
inexplicable. 

He who looks on the grammar school pupil from the 
standpoint of mental pewer and enthusiasm does not 
ask primarily, “Has the pupil completed all the gram- 
mar grade subjects ?” He asks rather whetber the pu- 
pil exhibits sufficient acumen and ability to make it 
reasonably certain that he can pursue high school sub- 
jects with success. If the answer is in the affirmative, 
the pupil enters the high school forthwith. 

The examination test for entrance from a grammar 
to a high scaool is objectionable for severalreasons. In 
the first place, it presents an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to the grammar grade teacher to teach quantity, to 
cover the ground mapped out, rather than to attend first 
and foremost to the mental development of her pupils. 
Further, the boy who has the ability but happens to 
have missed a portion of the text-book, fails in the 
examination and is not prometed. The examination 
tests quantity, but it cannot test power. The teacher 
and the principal, by careful observation of the daily in- 
tellectual activity of the pupil, can tell better than any 
other person or any written examination whether the 
pupil is ready to enter upon higher studies. Their 
judgment is not infallible; but it is the most accurate 
criterion possible under the circumstances. 

During the past twe years thirty per cent. of our 
seventh grade pupils at Somerville were promoted to 
the high school without having covered all the eighth 
grade subjects, without examination, solely on the judg- 
ment of principal and teacher. We believed them to 
possess the development necessary for the successful 
pursuit of high sehool studies. 

The results ave now apparent. The thirty per cent. 
promoted two years ago to the high school made as a 
whole a record considerably higher than the average of 
those promoted from the eighth grade. Only one pupil 
failed to do his work properly ; and in his case an un- 
usual retardation of mental growth was evident, which 
could not be foreseen at the time of promotion. These 
same pupils are now in the second year ef the high 
school, and almost without exception are found in the 
upper fourth of the class. 

The thirty per cent. promoted from the seventh grade 
to the high school last year are showing precisely the 
same progress as their predecessors, with this difference, 
that there is no exception in their standing. Every 
pupil is near the average of the elass or higher. 

All these will graduate a year earlier than in the 
natural course of progress. They are experiencing the 
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joy of achievement. More of them will find their way 


if they had been kept a year longer in the gram 
grades. The possibility of promotion from the seve 
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selves by means of fees which they collected from all 


fees received meager instruction. Payment of teachers’ 
salaries was commonly in orders upon the store of some 


to higher institutions of learning than would be the *:: pupils that were able to pay. Children who paid no 


grade to the high school has stimulated the pupils @ 
the seventh grade immensely. 

Instead of being more rigid in our requirements for 
admission to high schools let us be more liberal in re- 
ceiving the bright pupils of the grammar grades. Let 
us look for mental power, and not give so much atten- 
tion to ground covered or facts accumulated. The 
school exists for the best interests of the pupils, and not 
the pupils for the school. 


we 
The Schools of Porto Rico.* 


By Major Gro. G. Grorr, late Presideat of the Insular School 
Board and Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Porto Rico. 


The climate of Porto Rico is that of perpetual 
summer, but a cooler summer than that of the North- 
ern states. Sunstroke and heatstroke are unknown. 
There is nothing in the climate injurious to the white 
race. There are no peculiar tropical diseases. Insects 
and reptiles are very scarce. 

The population is 951,000, or 260 to the square mile. 
The people are the whitest race in the West Indies. It 
is cosmopolitan—all the nations of Europe and Amer- 
ica being represented, Negro and Italian blood also be- 
ing in evidence. 

The people are mild-tempered, generous, teachable, 
courteous, peaceable, honest, industrious. Agriculture 
is the leading pursuit. The people are inthe main very 
poor. The wage of a laboring man being from thirty to 
fifty cents per day. 

About 21 per cent. of the adult population is able to 
read and write. About one child in ten is in school. 
In 1899, 426 Barrios (townships) were without schools 
at all. 
a§Peculiarities of the Spanish educational system were 
as follows: 

There were no school-houses yet there was a theater 
owned by every town; there was no unifermity of school 
books, no desks or school appliances of a modern kind. 
Teachers generally had the most meager attainments. 
The schools were wholly ungraded ; much of the teach- 
ing was done by pupils; there was no limit to the 
number of pupils to be received by a teacher, cases 
where 150 were attached to one teacher being discov- 
ered; there was practically no discipline and the pupils 
studied aloud. Mr. Hill writes: “The teacher gathered 
about him ten or more of the pupils and the rest did 
what they liked. I do not know how to describe the 
method they used. I had never seen it before. All I 
know is that the pupils studied at the tep of their voices, 
and the teacher added his full share to the confusion.” 
Male teachers frequently smoked while teaching, and 
lady teachers drank tea and lunched during school 
hours. Most of the schools were held in “ propriety,” 
that is for life. Teachers had the right to employ sub- 
stitutes permanently. In this manner a teacher could 
possess more than one school. Schools were supposed 
to be open twelve months in the year, and six daysin the 
week, but closed on Sundays and holidays. 

There were no regular hours for opening and closing 
school ; much time was spent in giving religious instruc- 
tion. Teachers and other families resided in the school- 
houses. Co-education was unknown even among the 
youngest children. A man could not teach girls, and 
there were no rural schools for girls. Teachers occu- 
pied a low social position and their salaries were the 
last paid in the municipalities, cases being discovered 
where there were arrears for salaries for from five to 
ten years. In these cases teachers supported them- 


*Abstract of paper read before American Social Science 
Association, Washington, D. C., April 25, 1902. 


avored merchant, where discounts of from 20 to 50 
per cent. were exacted. In examinations both pupils 
and teachers expected to be informed several days be- 
forehand of the questions, teachers even wrote out 
answers for pupils. Politics ruled in school as every- 
where else. 

All these peculiarities were abated at once and with- 
out resistance by the military government, and the 
schvols are believed not to have been closed a single 
day on account of the change of government. - 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1899, under the advice of Gen. 
John Eaton, the military government besides correct- 
ing all the evils above enumerated, in the fifteen months 
of its existence, accomplished the following results : 

The schools were graded. The teachers were hon- 
estly examined and licensed. Teachers were deprived 
of “propriety” in schools but were given license for 
four years, following a rule observed with other people 
having vested rights. A school term of nine months 
having holidays on Saturday was established ; religious 
instruction in schools was disallowed, and church holi- 
days abolished, regular daily school hours were estab- 
lished. The rural schools were opened to girls. Suit- 
able text-books were selected, translated, and placed in 
the schools to the number of over 100,000 copies. A 
teachers’ manual explaining modern methods of teach- 
ing, and on topics of pressing importance was issued 
once and twice a month. Teachers, for the first time, 
were paid promptly and in cash. A model school was 
erected, the first public school-house in the island and 
equipped with modern furniture, and with a faculty of 
eight instructors all of whom spoke both languages. 
Several thousand modern desks were secured and dis- 
tributed. A kitchen garden and a kindergarten, and 
a teachers’ training school were opened. A chemical 
laboratory was equipped with modern apparatus and 
thoroly competent teachers placed in charge who gave 
the first laboratory instruction given in the island. 
The number of pupils to a teacher was limited to fifty. 
Discipline was enforced in all the schools. A pedagog- 
ical museum was started (suggested by the present 
resident Commissioner Degetau), an American library 
and a pedagogical library, opened with several hundred 
volumes. An American flag was placed upon every 
— and a map of the United States on its 
walls, 

Washington’s birthday was observed in all the schools 
with appropriate ceremonies in 1899 and 1900. Hun- 
dreds of photographs of American localities as well as 

lithographs of Washington, of Grant, and McKinley 
were distributed in the schools. An American school 
was opened at Ponce, in which the only instruction was 
given in English. The Society to Aid the Children of 
Porto Rico was established, and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals reorganized. Corporal 
punishment was prohibited in all the schools. Forty- 
eight native teachers were sent to summer schools in 
the states. Seventy-four American teachers were im- 
ported to teach English and assist the native teachers 
in learning American methods of instruction. Most of 
these teachers are still on the island. The native and 
American teaching force was sifted and the most incom- 
petent and unworthy gotten rid of. 

The island was divided into sixteen districts and after 
great efforts and many failures, sixteen fairly competent 
American supervisors were secured who were working 
well at the close of the military government, and thir- 
teen of the same are still employed. 

Institutes were planned for the summer of 1899 and 
1900 in each of the sixteen districts. Illustrated lec- 
tures describing scenery and historical events of the 
United States were particularly enjoyed by the native 
teachers. The sessions were of two to five daysin each 
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district. Altho a large number of schools were in 
seasion during the time the institutes were held, yet 374 
teachers registered, representing 54 per cent. of those 
engaged during the year. 

Teachers’ and superintendents’ conventions were held 
in San Juan. Normal and industrial schools were planned, 
but only the former were opened for lack of funds and 
the impossibility of securing teachers who could work in 
both Spanish and English. The industrial school re- 
quired by law to be established has not yet been opened 
after two years of civil government. 

Plans were inaugurated for the distribution of school 
supplies. Blank forms of all kinds were prepared in the 
two languages. The first women in the public service 
of the Island were employed in the school department 
at San Juan. Reports of the school system under the 
Spanish and under the military government were pre- 
pared which will remain an important source of informa- 
= concerning these periods of the island’s his- 

ory. 

To accomplish all this work in one year's time after 
its actual inauguration required Herculean efforts. Then 
there was the hurricane of August 8, 1899, which caused 
the instant death of 2,000 people, and was followed by 
a loss of life amounting to probably 20,000 as a direct 
result; all telegraphic communication was destroyed, 
and transportation interrupted for many montks. Tle 
houses in the country which might bave been used for 
school-houses were all demolished. Besides, there was 
the difficulty of securing proper text-books ; translators 
and publishers could not furnish them as fast as they 
were needed. The natives could not understand the 
new educational system so different from that which 
they had been accustomed to, and so it was difficult to 
win popular support and get the teachers to take hold 
rightly. 

To Gen. Guy V. Henry belongs the honor of begin- 
ning the reform of the Porto Rico schools. Gen. Geo. 
W. Davis wisely continued and sustained the work, and 
Gen. John Eaton wrote the first school law of Porto 
Rico, which changed the Spanish school system to an 
American one. General Eaton did not remain to put 
his law into operation. This was done by his immedi- 
ate successors, who aided by the military governor, 
General Davis, introduced such modifications as experi- 
ence showed to be necessary to its smooth working. 

The legislature of the island at its first sess’on 
adopted a new law, leading features of which had been 
recommended by the military governor, Gen. Geo. W. 
Davis, to the honorable secretary of war in his letter of 
Feb. 26, 1900, in which letter he also recommended an 
appropriation for school-houses of $785,000 of which 
sum President McKinley later gave $200,000. 

We ought not to omit credit due to the seven mem- 
bers of the Insular board of education, who fully and 
cheerfully co-operated in all things in the Americaniza- 
tion of the schools, when they had it fully in their 
power to stop and embarrass proposed changes. They 
never placed a single obstacle in the way of the system, 
tho they did complain of the slowness of the Americans 
in opening the schools; on the contrary, they cheerfully 
gave their time to advance the interests of the children 
of the island. 

The work of education has been considerably retarded 
by the many changes in the head of the department of 
education. Under the military government six gentle- 
men presided in a period of eighteen months, while 
under the civil government less than two years estab- 
lished, there have already been three heads. No stable 
— can be made, if these changes are contin- 
ued. 

On May 1, 1901, when the civil government went into 
operation, there was in Porto Rico an American system 
of schools, in complete and harmonious working order, 
as in Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. The growth under 
the civil government has been commendable, but the 
tree was planted, fertilized, braced, and had started into 
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vigorous growth, when the change in administration 
came. 

The military government bore the odium of destroy- 
ing old institutions and long established customs. Of 
closing the Institute and the Girls’ Normal school, the 
only institutions of a higher educational character in 
the island ; of depriving the teachers of their life ten- 
ures in their schools; of taking away from them their 
private fees; of abolishing the church and the,annual 
feast holidays. 

This long, hard, trying work had to be done at a 
period, when no information was in any way obtainable 
concerning the population, illiteracy, and the most 
natural divisions of the island for supervising districts, 
means and routes for distributing school supplies, the 
sentiment of the people in regard to the introduction of 
American methods and American teachers; concerning 
co-education, the grading of the schools, etc. But the 
work was accomplished, and the educational craft, nav- 
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ing sailed thru unknown seas, tossed by tropical storms, 
with an untried and uncertain crew, without stars or 
compass to guide, passed safely into smooth and known 
waters, refitting and shipping such new crew as was 
necessary, and having charted the unknown seas 
traversed, was by the military authorities passed over to 
the new civil government, in complete sailing condi- 
tion. 
Educational Needs. 


1. Instruction in agriculture and horticulture, until 
the island raises its own food, and until every peon 
raises his own pig, goat, poultry, and has his own gar- 
den. 

2. Instruction in personal, domestic, and municipal 
hygiene. This is at present more important than to 
know how to read and write. 

8. Practical instruction in specific trades in order that 
every one may become a producer. They understand 
how to make Panama hats, mats from the cocoanut 
fiber, cigars, and sugar. Every natural product should 
be prepared for the consumer before it leaves the island. 
The people need to be taught thrift and healthful out- 
door games. 300,000 children who should be in school 
are not there. The island is too poor to provide for 
them. The national government should turn over for a 
school fund all the public domain yet remaining on the 
island. This would yield probably $1,000,000. There 
would still be a chance for some American of means to 
make the experiment of Americanizing the best race in 
the West Indies. This could be done by founding a 
school fund of $5,000,000. The people are intensely 
anxious to become Americans and would respond to all 
efforts made to aid them. 


< ae a aS ee s  _ _, ee 





Letters, 


To me the announcement of the death of Colonel 
Francis W. Parker came as a sad message. To me he 
was ever an inspiration. Colonel Parker stood forchild- 
right and child-freedom. He believed there was good 
in every child, and if this was properly nurtured and de- 
veloped that the result would be manhood and woman- 
hood in the true sense. 

He was kind, forbearing, and patient to all who were 
striving toward individual freedom, and were willing to 
accord this to others. 

That there should be antagonism to Colonel Parker’s 
theories and methods is perfectly natural. He was a 
pioneer of the heroic mold. He was always in the van- 
guard, ever striving to find the better way. Some one 
has said, “‘He brought things to pass,” and so he did ; 
but he himself considered all he accomplished only a be- 
ginning of greater things yet to come. 

Colonel Parker's influence lives, his work is a heritage 
for all time to come. I would place on his bier the grat- 
itude flowing from the hearts of thousands of teachers 
all over our land, and would inscribe on his monument, 
“The friend of the children.” D,. Matt. THOMPSON. 

Statesville, N. C. 








Readers of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL will learn with re- 
gret of the recent death of Mr. Charles L. Howard, late 
principal of the Columbia school at St. Louis, and an 
occasional contributor to these columns. Mr. Howard 
was well known as a school man of strong convictions 
and progressive ideas. His work as principal is thoroly 
appreciated in his own city, which his sterling worth as 
a man made the sphere of his influence a broad one. 
He was almost idolized by the children of his school, 
and was never too busy to have aword forthem. His 
constant thought and purpose was to help them in every 
possible way. He sought to fill their imaginations with 
noble ideas and ideals and to widen the range of their 
view of life. He believed that children should read 
what they enjoy reading and he alwaysfound that under 
wise direc‘ion they prefer the good to the bad. 

Mr. Howard’s school was a marked one, its reputation 
spreading beyond the immediate locality. His purpose 
to serve the children as best he knew how told, and 
results have shown the wisdom of his judgment. He 
will long be missed in St. Louis, but the Columbia 
school stands as a worthy monument of his labors. C. G. 

Ge 
Not Surprising. 

No one should be surprised that Colonel Parker passes 
away with few to do him reverence. He set out with 
all his might to reform education. Who loves the re- 
former? Of all persons the teacher and preacher hate 
reformers in theirranks. It wasa hundred yearsafter the 
death of Rousseau before the teachers recognized the 
enormous contribution he made to educational science. 

We must admit there is dense ignorance concerning 
education. People know there are schools and teachers, 
but whether the latter proceed according to ascertained 
principles is not known, nor even made a matter of con- 
sideration. It is a question of quantity, as we all know. 
“ Has he finished the first, second, or other grades?” is 
the first thought when a pupil’s knowledge is under 
examination. 

Colonel Parker declared that education must not be a 
q iantity but a quality question. “ What is the condition 
or state of mind of the pupil?” should be asked. 

The dividing of schools into grades has helped foster 
the idea that one who accumulates a certain arount of 
knowledge is educated. Every year we hear of persons 
who are coached so as to pass an examination and obtain 
diplomas. This is a certificate that they are educated. 


In England they examine concerning religious beliefs. 
One boy asks another, “Are you up in your religion 
yet?” 

Once no college would allow a young man a diploma 
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unless he had studied Greek. President Eliot was the 
first to be willing to graduate one who was ignorant of 
Greek. This was an announcement that education did 
not depend on quantity in Harvard. It was a great step. 
The colleges for many years would not give the B. A. 
degree to one who took science in the place of the dead 
languages, but many colleges have now given way on 
that point. 

The conclusion that any clear thinker must come to is 
that Colonel Parker attempted to realize the idea that 
education is a certain state or condition of the mind; 
it is a certain attitude toward the world. The stereo- 
typed effort of the teacher wasto drive in certain facts. 

An entire day was taken up by the New York State 
Teachers’ Association some years ago detailing methods 
of teaching the multiplication table. The supreme ques- 
tion isnot how to get the table learned, but how to get 
the pupils interested in the table, how to cause a mental 
growth by exercising them on the table. 

Before Colonel Parker appeared on the scene many 
articles were printed in the columns of your paper that 
helped raise the teacher from the degraded position of 
lesson hearer to that higher one of mind developer. On 
this point Colonel Parker was strenuous. No one isa 
teacher who stops on the quantity ground. Colonel 
Parker demanded that the teacher in all grades, in all 
schools, should aim at a mental condition, a thing apart 
from mental furniture. The life may be profoundly 
affected by the exercises in one school, and scarcely a 
ripple caused on the surface in another. 

Utica. J. WALES FRENCH. 


FH 


Professional Jealousy. 


No one can attend a gathering of teachers without 
noticing that those who have taught ten years or more 
are extremely jealous of others of less experience who 
undertake to express themselves on educational subjects. 
This emotion betrays itself in various ways. 

In one institute which was held for a week I observed 
what seemed to me rather strange—that when one of 
the conductors spoke the principal of a large school was 
invariably absent. I said to him casually, “Mr, —— 
brought out several excellent points this morning.” 
The principal replied, ‘‘O —— really does not know very 
much. I have been acquainted with him for years. He 
thinks he is smart, however.” 

Afterward I found that this principal had applied for 
the appointment of conductor, but he had been unsuc- 
cessful. He took a mild sort of and rather petty re- 
venge, too, on the superintendent by not attending the 
lectures of the successful conductor. 

A certain city superintendent, a man of recognized 
ability, received his appointment thru political influence. 
The principals of three schools united forces to thwart 
him; they laughed when he asked questions of their 
classes, and tried in every way to make him feel uncom- 
fortable. They kept up the annoyances until the super- 
intendent proposed to appoint a “supervising principal” 
and each of the antagonists wanted the post. Personal 
considerations changed their jealousy into what they 
tried hard to give the appearance of friendship, but the 
superintendent saw thru their purposes. It is needless 
to say that not one of the three got the place. 

In a school where I once taught the vice- principal was 
jealous of the principal and showed it whenever he 
thought it safe todoso. We often received typewritten 
notices from the principal. If the vice-principal hap- 
pened to be near a teacher when she received one of 
these notices he would take it gingerly out of her hands 
and say sarcastically, “Another of ’em. Look out; it 
will go off.” Then he would comment. “ Well, decent 
English this time, sure as your born. Improvement.” 
The spirit of the insinuations of this man was evident ; 
it revealed a mean disposition. 

Small hateful remarks and unkind actions are un- 
worthy the teacher’s high calling. LINCOLN GRANT. 

Albany. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE 


The long summer vacation gives the teachers of the United States, numbering over 400,000, an opportunity to 
see some of the wonders of the land in which they live. Teacher tourists increase each year, and there is no part 
of the country where they may not be found during July and August. This summer many attractive trips have 
been arranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Minneapolis, 


July 7-11. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet at Burlington, Vermont, this year, and an enjoyable time in the 
Green Mountain State is promised in the way of scenery. Those who attend any of the numerous summer schools 
which are open during vacation will also have an opportunity to become acquainted with the scenery where the 
schools are located. Vacation outings add largely to the new interest which the teacher carries back to 


her fall work. 





The Environs of Minneapolis. 


The enthusiastic cyclist finds many congenial spirits 
in Minneapolis; for level streets and gentle grades 
make wheeling easy, and the cycle paths along the 
boulevards connecting the parks are charming in their 
scenery. 

It has been the policy of the park commissioners to 
establish many small parks in different parts of the city 
rather than a few large ones. Riverside park along the 
bluffs below St. Anthony falls affords beautiful views of 
the river, while Minnehaha park has the falls, and the 
ravine below opening out upon the river as its most at- 
tractive features. The clear waters of Minnehaha 
creek fall vertically from the overhanging ledge of lime- 
stone with a beautifully rippled surface, like the soft 
waves of a young girl’s hair. 

These two parks are on the level height bordering the 
river, while Farview and Loring parks are on the mar- 
gin of the morainic drift hill region. A picturesque 
little tower in Farview park commands a beautiful view 
of the city ; while Loring park has a fine statue of Ole 
Bull placed there by the Scandinavian citizens of Min- 
neapolis. 

Lindale and Interlaken are the most beautiful, and 
probably the most frequented, of all the parks of the 
city. They lie between and bordering upon lakes 
Harriet and Calhoun, in the heart of the drift hill re- 
gion. At Lake Harriet a pavilion with stage built out 
ovar the water makes excellent summer entertainments 
possible. Row boats in any number may be rented fora 
trifl2, and thera is nothing more delightful than to glide 
in and out among the shadows on a moonlight summer 
evening, listening to the music that floats across the 
water. 

A beautiful drive and cycle path connects the entire 
chain of lakes in this part of the city, and Minnehaha 
boulevard follows the creek in its winding course from 
Lake Harriet to the falls. Another delightful cycle 
path winds thru the woods along the river 
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Dr. Wm. M. Beardshear, Pres'dent Iowa State Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


President of the N. E. A., 1901-2, 
suddenly with a grand sweep of contour lines; for the 
newly-cut gorge of the Mississippi opens into the great 
pre-glacial valley of the Minnesota- Mississippi, that once 
carried the waters of the Lake Winnepeg region, and of 
Red River of the North, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Arrived at St. Paul, Summit avenue is easily reached, 
and after a stroll along this stately thorofare, look- 
ing down upon the river, an hour’s ride on either of the 
interurban trolley lines will bring one back to Minne- 
apolis still early in the summer evening. 

Lake Minnetonka is the favorite summer outing 
ground for Minneapolis, and a day spent upon its 
waters makes a delightful diversion for the summer 
visitor to the Flour City. Suburban trains pass back 
and forth frequenly, stopping at each of the many 





bluffs on the east side,from Lake street bridge 
to Franklin avenue bridge. 

Como park, belonging to St. Paul, but 
equally accessible from Minneapolis, is a very 
beautiful spot. And there is an excellent 
cycle path connecting the two cities, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, a distance of about twelve 
miles, Every one who visits Minneapolis, 
should see her twin brother Paul. Summit 
avenue, St. Paul, is one of the most beauti- 
fully located streets in America,2ud the homes 
of Mr. J. J. Hill and other millionaires are 
worthy of their setting. 

A very delightful afternoon may be spent 
by first visiting Minnehaha falls, then at the 
mouth of the creek taking the little steamer 
that plies between that point and Fort Snell- 
ing, about five o'clock, when it starts on its 
homeward trip to St. Paul. The narrow, geo- 
logically recent gorge of the river is very 
beautiful, and Fort Snelling is finely situated 











at the junction of the Minnesota with the 
Mississippi. Here theriver valley widens out 


Minnehaha Falls, near Minneapolis. 
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clusters of cottages that have been dignified with names, 
giving charming glimpses of fields and woods and waters ; 
and once arrived at the lakeside, steamboats and 
launches are at hand to show one the beauties of the 
Minnetonka. 

Another out-of-town attraction easily reached from 
Minneapolis is Lake Pepin, an expansion of the Missis- 
sippi caused by the deposit of sediment at the mouth of 
the more swiftly-flowing Chippewa river. The Min- 
neapolis Journal annually gets up excursions down the 
river to Lake Pepin, thru the most beautiful scenery on 
the upper Mississippi. They are well managed, so that 
crowding and discomforts of all kinds are avoided. 
They leave at a comfortable hour in the morning, and 
return at a reasonable time in the summer evening. 
The itinerary of one of the last summer’s excursions 
was as follows: rail to St. Paul, thence by steamer 
down the river to the outlet of Lake Pepin, where the 
excursionists disembarked and took train for home. 
The homeward journey by rail carries the passenger 
thru some picturesque pre-glacial river channels, which 
the thin drift of the region fails to bury out of sight as 
in Minneapolis. The views of Maiden Rock and of 
other points along the lake are even more beautiful as 
seen from the car window than from the deck of the 
little steamer. 

But the one excursion that should be enjoyed by 
every visitor to Minneapolis, even if it be to the exclu- 
sion of all others, is to the Dalles of the St. Croix. A 
brief account of this wonderland of the Northwest, was 
given in a formernumber of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. After 
a two hours’ journey over a gently rolling country, 
passing glacial lakes in many stages of their history, 
the train plunges suddenly into the magnificent gorge of 
the St. Croix, with its densely wooded, terraced slopes. 

The advance and retreat of the ice sheet that for so 
many ages covered the northern part of our country in- 
volved many shiftings and readjustments of drainage 
courses. As successively higher and higher outlets were 
locked by the advancing ice, or lower and lower ones 
unbarred in the retreat, the waters of the great lake 
region found their way to the sea by this chanrel or that; 
and at one time, immediately after the glacial period, 
when Lake Superior stood three hundred feet higher 
than at present, it drained southward into the Migsis- 
rippi by way of the Moose, Kettle, and St. Croix river 
valleys. It was at this time that the greater part of 
the cutting of the Dalles took place.* 

These consist of a narrow passage cut thru a suc- 
cession of ancient lava flows, which can be followed, 
layer above layer, to a height of more than three 
hundred feet above the river. This Keweenawan 
diabase was regarded asa dike formation until a careful 
study of the region by Dr. C. P. Berkey established its 
true character. 

Along the river margin and high above its present 
level, there are wonderful pot holes, circular cavities 
worn by the swirling of stones round and round upon 
the rock in some eddy of the water. Nowhere in the 
worldcan such erosion forms be seen in greater per- 
fection than at the Dalles of the St. Croix. 

The vertical cliffs of the columnar diabase, honey- 
combed by the singular pot holes, the contrasting sand- 
stones and other sedimentary rocks ‘of the neighbor- 
hood, the heaped up glacial deposits, grey till from the 
northwest overlapping red till from the Lake Supericr 
region, the terraced slopes of the river valley with its 
rich mantle of vegetation, all combine to produce scenic 
effects of peculiar interest and charm. The place is so 
unique and so wildly beautiful that it has been set apart 
as an inter-state park by Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
enthusiastic park commissioner, Mr. Hazard, never tires 
of showing its pot holes and its imitative rock forms, 
its fascinating nooks and corners to those who will 
follow his guidance. 

After a delightful day spent in this wonderland, one 
may return as he came; or, better still, take steamer 


*See Geology of Wisconsin, Vol. I, pp. 883. 
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and enjoy a beautiful trip thru the Dalles and down 
the river to Stillwater. Thence he may return either 
by “ws to Minneapolis, or by trolley line to St. Paul, and 
so home. 


Hr 
A Day at the Dalles. 


Among the many points of interest in and about Min- 
neapolis none possesses greater attraction, especially to 
the student of nature's wonderful works, than the Dalles 
of the St. Croix river at Taylor’s Falls. Here the states 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota have set aside some four 
hundred acres upon both sides of the river, as an inter- 
state park, and landscape architects have been directing 








Dalles of St, Croix. 


such work upon the tract as is necessary to protect 
nature and render the park attractive. 

For some distance above the Dalles the river is a 
series of rapids, but where it divides the park it flows 
smoothly between high rocky banks, whose peculiar 
formations are strikingly picturesque. 

Geologists claim that the strange scenic effects at 
the Dalles are the result of two causes: the first, a 
great outburst of lava; the second, an enormous glacier 
that covered the country. When the glacier melted 
the stream formed forced its way across the lava bed, 
and for eight thousand years or more has been cutting 
its way downward thru the obstruction. 

The rock thru which the river cut its course is very 
hard, and while affected but little by ordinary weather, 
the action of frost and the erosion by the river, have 
produced quaint and interesting effects. One peculiar- 
ity of the river action appears in the numerous regular 
holes like cisterns scattered about over the more level 
places. These range from one foot to ten feet in di- 
ameter, and from six to ninety feet in depth. Their 
presence demonstrates the existence of rapids at some 
period in the past, fully sixty feet 
above the present surface of the 
river. 

One of the most striking of the 
rock formations is the profile 
known as the Sentinel of the 
Dalles, which is said to be the 
most perfect bust and face of | 
rock known. It strongly resembles 
the profile of Washington, and 
may be seen plainly from the 
river or from the rocks on the 
opposite shore. Other conspic- 
uous formations are Pulpit Rock, 
occupying a high point on the 
bluff, and below it the Devil’s 
Chair, both imposing columns. 

The Dalles may be reached — 
from Minneapolis by rail in about >**tinel of the Dalles. 
two hours, and one day will suffice for the trip and a 
cursory view of the picturesque scenery, altho satisfac- 
tory hotel accommodations at the village render a longer 
stay possible. 

The round trip railroad fare is $1.80. Should time 
permit, a visit to the Dallas may be made more pleasure- 
able by taking the river steamer for a ride down the 
river between wooded cliffs to Eagle Point and returr. 
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Notes of New Books, 


One of the most practical little books of the present year is 
a series of Shakespearian Synopses, consisting of arguments of 
the plays Of Shakespeare. The story of each act of each play 
eocupies about a page of the small “‘ Handy Information,” and 
the summary is useful to the teacher who needs to keep famil- 
iar with the various plays, as well as to the lay reader who 
wishes occasionally to recall school-day acquaintance with 
Shakespeare and has little time at his command. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York City.) 


The Four Place Logarithmic Tables, containing the lJoga- 
rithms of numbers and the trigonometric functions, arranged 
for use in the entrance examinations of the Sheffield scientific 
school of Yale university. Dr. Percey F.Smith has arranged 
these tables on the basis of Dr. C. Bremiker’s admirable tables. 
They differ from those in ordinary use in dividing the degree into 
tenths and hundredths in the place of minutes and seconds. 
For practice, this is a much more convenient system and con- 
duces to rapidity ; but in actual field work it will call for a 
regradation of instruments. The paper is substantial and the 
form of the tables makes them convenient for use. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York). 


Elementary Calculus, a text-book for the use of students in 
general science, by Percey F. Smith, Pb.D., professor of math- 
ematics in the Sheffield’s scientific school of Yale university. 
The present methods of study of the exact sciences demands 
the most thoro grounding in mathematics, advanced as well 
as elementary. Indeed, many courses in physics are little be- 
sides pure mathematics involving the calculus. To prepare 
students to pursue these courses to advantage, Dr. Smith has 
written this Jittle manual. It begins with the principle of 
graphic as showing the meanings of functions, and then gives 
the place of limits. He next shows how to differentiate the 
most imp rtant forms of differentials and to solve the various 
values. Finally, he gives a brief explication of the reverse 
process, that of integration. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

Analytical Psychology,a practical manual for colleges and nor- 
mal schools, presenting the facts and principles of mental anal- 
ysis in the form of simple illustration and experiments, with 
forty-two figures in the text and thirty-nine experimental charts 
by Prof. Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The purpose of this manual is to base psychological study up- 
on experiment, so making it practice in true induction. It 
begins with showing the combination of apperception and 
sensation to develop the perception and several very striking 
experiments are given to show the part taken by the mind it- 
self. This is followed by the elements which make attention 
and a careful development of the plan by which attention can 
be cultivated. Under association, large space is given to the 
discussion and numerous experiments are described which 
show how much experience has to do with sensations, percep- 
tions, and reasoning. The methods by which sight and touch 
give us the perceptions of space are fully treated, and the ex- 
periments show the value of binocular vision and touch at 
various points to give our conceptions of distance and form. 
Finally the processes of psycho-physiological analysis are 
fully and clearly discussed so as to show the intimate relation 
of the mind and body thru the medium of the brain. The fig- 
ures and charts are clear and striking, and the series of color 
charts to show how colors are varied by contrast, is of special 
interest. (Ginn & Company, Boston & London.) 

With A Graded List of Poems and Stories, by Charles B. 
Gilbert and Ada Van Stone Harris, the teacher has a useful 
means toward developing literature in herclasses. Poemsand 
stories for each of the eight years in school are suggested by 
these two educators whose wide experience with young people 
in teaching enables them to select wisely from the vast store- 
house of good things in English and American literature. The 
list was purposely made large in order to give every teacher a 
broad field for selection. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 

Nos. 149 and 150 of the Riverside Literature Series are from 
Ouida and Shakespeare. No. 149 is ‘Twelfth Night” with 
notes by Helen Gray Cone. No. 150 contains Ouida’s two 
charming stories “A Dog of Flanders,” and the Nurnberg 
Stone.” The stories are most appropriate for class-room use 
with pupils ef grammar grades. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston.) ; 

How to Make Baskets, by Mary White. In getting up this 
book the author has spared no pains to present the subject of 
basketry in all its aspects, with different materials, as simply 
and comprehensively as possible. Objects are studied from a 
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mat to a seemingly rather complex basket, yet the progres 
sions are so clearly put that the learner will find himsel 
master of the weaving art in an incredibly short time. The 
work that is done along these lines by school children as- 
tonishes those outside the secrets which are disclosed in the 
book. The ambitious teacher with aspirations toward raphia, 
cane, rattan, or rush work will find this volume an intelligent 
guide. (Doubleday, Page & Company, Price, $1.00.) 


One of the most charming things in the musical line that 
has come to hand for some time is a series of ten Indian Melo- 
dies, harmonized and arranged for the piano by Arthur Far- 
well. The spirit of the Indian is preserved beautifully in 
these little melodies, and they are heartily recommended to 
teachers and all who are interested in the Indians, as worthy 
of careful study. The ten melodies are Approach of the 
Thunder God, The Old Man’s Love Song, Song of the Death- 
less Voice, Ichibuzzi, The Mother’s Vow, Inketunga’s Thunder 
Song, Song of the Ghost Dance, Song to theSpirit, Song of the 
Leader Choral. The collection is bound in heavy red paper, 
with cover design by a Kiowa Indian. There is an eight-page 
introduction. (The Wa-Wan Press, Newton Center, Mass. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Temperance Helps is- a practical little book intended for the 
primary teacher. The talks were given by the author, Miss L. 
Mabel Freese, in the year 1899-1900 in the Pond street school, 
Bangor, Me. Miss Mary S. Snow, formerly superintendent of 
Bangor, says in her introduction that the book has not been 
written in the library of the professional bookmaker, but has 
been worked out day by day in the school-room. The twelve 
temperance lessons include: Frances Elizabeth Willard, The 
Apple and Cider, Our Bodily House, Right and Wrong Use of 
Grains, The Rooms of Our Bodily Dweiling, The Care of Our 
Body, Tobacco, Patriotism, Frances Willard Day, Neal Dow, 
Kindness— For Bird Day, Our Watchmen. Each lesson is ac- 
companied by an appropriate poem, illustrative anecdote or 
story, with board outline for original reproduction. (The 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association, Chicago.) 


Adele Millicent Smith, secretary to the president of Drexel 
Institute and instructor in proofreading, has issued two practical 
books designed for use as text-books in schools. They are 
Printing and Writing Materials: Their Evolution, and 
Proofreading and Punctuation. The former is a manual of 
200 pages, attractively bound in cloth and contains twenty il- 
lustrations. It treats of printing, reproductive processes, 
writing materials, bookbinding, type-founding, and type-set- 
ting. The work on “ Proofreading and Punctuation” treats of 
proofmarks, preparing copy, and reading proof, sizes of type, 
faces of type, job work, type founding and typesetting, re- 
productive processes, paper making, technica] terms, punctua- 
tion, and modern languages. The latter is an especially 
valuable feature. Under this head the alphabets, ortho- 
orthographical marks and accents of the English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian languages are given, and special 
attention is called to errors likely to be made in writing 
these languages by persons not natives of the countries. 
Miss Smith writes with great clearness and simplicity. The 
works are not only of practical value to authors, printers, and 
proofreaders, but are also of interest to the general reader 
and writer. (Published by the Author.) 


Greek Art, by T. W. Heermance, Ph. D., Yale university. 
This brief sketch was written originally as an introduction to 
a descriptive catalog of fifty large carbon photographs illus- 
trating the rise and progress of Greek and Roman art. While 
it makes no pretense to being more than the barest outline of 
the subject, it may attract some readers who would not feel 
inclined to open a more extended work. It is issued both in 
paper and boards, and is illustrated by pictures of fine speci- 
mens of Greek art. (A. W. Elson & Company, Boston.) 


How to Teach Reading and Composition, by J. J. Burns, Ph. D. 
This book is designed to help the teacher to prepare for the 
labor of training pupils to read the English language. It aids 
ia guiding the student in obtaining culture from a book, and 
in training him to express what he may know with clearness 
and grace. The quotations chosen are suitable for the pur- 
pose ; to some, notes are appended ; of others, questions are 
asked. Sometimes both modes are used. Suggestions are 
given for the production of compositions on the selections 
read. The book is attractively illustrated, and our primary 
teachers ‘will find it timely and serviceable. (American Book 
Company, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 

Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They 
may be entirely expelled by a thorough course of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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President Tomas Estrada Palma’s reception by his 
Cuban compatriots promises well forthe development of 
the new republic. All party feeling and jealousies have 
been buried, and the man who contested President Pal- 
ma’s election, as leader of the opposition, has come out 
unreservedly, cordially, and with unmistakable proofs of 
friendship for the support of the first administration un- 
der home rule. “ What has this to do with education? 
Why does THe ScHooL JouRNAL editorially refer to this 
matter which is so completely outside of the field of 
teaching?” Bacause President Palma was a teacher up 
to the time of his election to the present office. His 
academy at Center Valley, N. Y., has done a noble work 
in laying the educational foundation of many good lives. 
That passion for freedom which urged Sefor Palma to 
sacrifice all he had, for the liberation of the Pearl of the 
Antilles from oppression and foreign rule was no 
stronger than his passion for educating the young. At- 
tainment to freedom was to him synonomous with at- 
tainment to education. While he urged and aided the 
young to acquire intelligence and general culture, his 
chief anxiety was ever for the development of character. 
“Bs good men, be noble women!” pervaded all of his 
talks to young people. The young Cubans who gath- 
ered to h2ar him in different places and on various oc- 
casioas always caught the inspiration of his message; 
and asI watched the faces of the young Cuban women 
at New Paltz when they listened to his address and in- 
formal talks, it was evident that his words were received 
as a benediction, and strengthened the resolve to strive 
for perfection in womanhood and to make the best of 
the opportunities offered for acquiring qualifications 
necessary to become good teachers consecrated to the 
service of Cuba and of humanity. Hail to Tomas Es- 
tralia Palma the teacher! May his administration as 
first president of the Cuban republic be blessed with 
abundant success. 





A circular has been received decorated with enticing 
dollar symbols and promising “the greatest percentage 
of profit” on investment in the company of which Dr. E. 
H. Cook of unforgotten, if peculiar, ascension to promi- 
nence in the educational field, is president. Accom- 
panying the circular is a letter bearing the signature of 
the selfsame doctor, urging members of the National 
Eduzational Association to purchase stock ‘‘ at once, 
before the price is advanced.” The reason given for of- 
fering to educational workers this wonderful opportun- 
ity of doubling their {money is “on account of my con- 
nection with the National Educational Association for- 
merly as president and now as alife director.” The 
presidency of the N. E. A. must certainly be a thing 
worth scheming and wire-layng for if its quondam pos- 
session invests one with a pull upon the purse-strings of 
the members, whose names and addresses may easily be 
obtained from the secretary. Those who have not the 
time to go into training for the presidency may find it 
profitable to purchase a life directorship, and thereby 
acquire in return for their investment the privilege of 
advertising speculation schemes, missing letter puzzles, 
beauty lotions, points on the races, and what not. “As 
a life director of the N. E. A., I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you” is a card of introduction worth money, if 
one is not over much encumbered with tact so as to 
hesitate about making use of the title. 





“SIt was to be, and in fact was, expected that some peo- 
ple would find fault with the proposition of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL to secure a foundation for a Parker Memorial 
fund by bringing out a special edition of the famous 
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“Talks on Teaching.” Ideally judged, without even 
the slighest vestige of consideration of the frailties of 
human beings, and in this case particularly teachers, it 
might appearthat a Memorial fund ought to be collected 
entirely by the efforts of a committee of teachers with- 
out offering anything in returnfor the contributions. It 
is the old story of attacks upon fairs and balls for 
charity purposes. Wiseacres will always furnish abund- 
ant statistics to prove that more might be accomplished 
by asking people to contribute directly what they would 
spend upon dress and in preparation for these occasions, 
and that many more thousands of dollars might be 
turned over to charity organizations. Those, however, 
whose idealism has been tainted by experience with com- 
mercial transactions tell a different story, and their ad- 
vice, tho not robed in the super-mundane dignity in 
which the plans of their ideal brethren present them- 
selves, has the advantage that it is shaped with a view 
to securing actual results. And tangible results are 
what we are most concerned about, because we are in 
earnest about this matter of securing a suitable fund in 
a way most worthy of teachers. 

Firstly, every teacher ought to be acquainted with 
Parker's ideas concerning teaching. In order to appre- 
ciate somewhat the services of the man to whom the 
Memorial is to be dedicated, they would naturally want 
to purchase “ Talks on Teaching,” and would gladly wel- 
come the addition of a well-written biography and of 
careful estimates by leading educators. If this enlarged 
book can be furnished at a price cheaper than the edition 
already in the market, so much the better for the pur- 
chaser. This much is certainly clear. 

Second, the sale of the book, including proper adver- 
tising, mailing, etc., involves time and expense. The 
publishers, no one will deny, have the best facilities for 
producing and distributing the book. Their employees 
are paid and are held to strict account. Hence, more 
satisfactory service can be rendered to those desiring 
the book than could be under a committee neither quali- 
fied nor in position to handle the purely business side. 

Third, the publishers derive no more benefit (as a 
matter of fact, considerably less) from the sale of their 
special Memorial edition than they would obtain from an 
ordinary sale of the regular edition. Close calculation 
was made and the price fixed at a figure barely sufficient 
to cover necessary expenses. 

If the kind critics will keep these three points in mind 
and reveal their interest in a Memorial to Colonel Parker 
by lending a helping hand rather than by standing on 
the highway croaking, the cause they appear so anxious 
for will be the better served. 

However, there is no cause for discouragement. Many 
of the best men and women of the profession have al- 
ready come forward and placed themselves frankly in 
sympathy with the plan. Assurances have been re- 
ceived from the following that they will serve as mem- 
bers on the Memorial committee, as proposed in these 
pages: Drs. E. Oram Lyte and James McAlister, of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. John W. Cook, of Illinois; Dr. 
Charles D. McIver, of North Carolina; Dr. Edward T. 
Pierce, of California ; Drs. Samuel T. Dutton and Amos 
M. Kellogg, of New York. 

At the suggestion of a friend of Colonel Parker whose 
advice is highly valued, the publishers are now adding a 
new proposition. They mean to issue a large, nearly 
life-size photogravure portrait on India paper of the 
Colonel, to be sold at ten dollars, half the money to be 
set aside for the Memorial fund, the balance represent- 

ing the actual expense of producing and handling the 
picture. The edition will be limited to 200 and no other 
copies of the same kind will be sold after this is ex- 
hausted. 

Those who desire copies of the portrait should notify 
the publishers at once. Unless a sufficient number of 
orders are received by June 15 to ensure the sale of this 
limited edition the portrait cannot be issued. 
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The Promise of a Life. 


This is the time of blossoming and promise of future 
beauty and fruitfulness. The birds of the air are ten- 
derly watching over the egys in their newly built nests 
to protect them from destruction, tu the day when the 
new life developing within is prepared to enter the world 
of struggle and service. The buds on the orchard trees 
are breaking into blossom and the nursery man looks up- 
on them as so many prophecies of fruit and delight. 
The grass in the meadows, the sprouting wheat and corn 
in the fields, the myriads of green flowrets in the vine- 
yards, the blossoming bushes all buoy up the heart with 
confident assurances of a rich harvest to come. 

We may not be conscious of it, but we know that not 
every bird life faintly throbbing in the shell will find its 
way into the work-a-day world ; we know that not every 
bud will open its glory to the sunshine, nor every blos- 
som expand intofruit, nor every fruit attain to maturity 
and fullness. We do not like to think of failure and 
decay when all is joyous and decked with splendor. 
Moreover, we are confident that with so much vigorous 
new life about us there will be an abundance of fruitage. 


The Worth of an Individual Child. 

The teacher at school, especially the teacher of little 
children, tives in this atmosphere of springtide all the 
year round. The primary school is God’s own precious 
garden. The tender lives developing here into blossom 
conceal within them possibilities of greater service to 
humanity than all that beautiful temple of nature with- 
out. Here each individual life is of immeasurable con- 
sequence and value. The founder of the Christian 
religion told his disciples that “‘ Who so shall receive one 
such little childin my name, receiveth me,” and what a 
terrible penalty he suggested to be visited upon him who 
shall offend one of these little ones. 

Each single life, no matter how unattractive the 
house of flesh in which it is lodged, is a new revelation 
of a divine good-will toward mankind. If.to our limited, 
narrow vision the import of one such life is incompre- 
hensible, especially at the early stage of development 
represented in the primary school, we have only our- 
selves to blame. A deaf person may argue that the 
nightingale cannot possibly be much of a singer since 
its coat is so plain and its whole appearance and man- 
ner so entirely unsuggestive of that wonderful power 
which those only can appreciate who have listened to its 
song. 

A teacher who fails to see educational possibili- 
ties in every single child may be sure that blindness is 
responsible for this failure—blindness either as regards 
the nature of that particular child, or blindness as re- 
gards the purpose of education. The first thing neces- 
sary for teachers afflicted with this blindness is to be- 
come conscious of their defect—not to put their con- 
science to sleep by lightly disposing of a single child as 
stupid, incorrigible, or a hopelesscase- Let such teach- 
ers, like the blind men by the wayside, answer the Great 
Teacher’s question, “ What will ye that I should do unto 
you?” by humbly praying “That our eyes may be 
opened.” 

Drawing Near to Children. 

It is well that the teacher, and again especially the 
primary teacher, should never for a day or for an hour 
lose sight of the duty of regarding each pupil as a 
separate individuality entitled as much to watchful care 
and kindly treatment as each other child, much tho he 
may differ from the average type in the little commun- 
ity of which he is a member. If abnormalities become 
evident justifying the teacher in the conclusion that 
a specialist’s attention is required, then let the expert 
be consulted. But as long as a child is accepted in a 
school it behooves the teacher to be solicitous about his 
educational development, his well-being and happiness. 
Child study pursued in friendly intercourse with pupils 
and hearty but unobtrusive participation in their joys 
and interests in and out of school, together with a 
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continuous thoughtful study of education and school 
problems as presented in educational master works and 
worthy periodicals published in the interests of teachers 
—these two, the right kind of child study and the right 
kind of pedagogy, are aids most necessary to a proper 
living up to one’s responsibilities as a teacher of little 


children. 
Atmosphere of the School. 

The time of greatest promise is also the time when 
the greatest care is required to let not one hope decline 
for want of watchfulness. Here is needed an instruc- 
tion varied and attractive enough to touch and keep 
alive every healthful interest that may stir in a child 
mind. The relation between teacher and pupils must be 
governed by the same spirit that makes the relation- 
ships of the home so precious. Comenius, that grand 
old schoolmaster of three centuries since, put it quaintly 
by saying that the teacher should take the heavenly sun 
as his guide, which gives to the being that is growing 
up ‘‘(1) CONTINUALLY light and warmth, (2) OFTEN rain and 
wind, (3) SELDOM thunder and lightning. 

All these analogies ketween physical nature and the 
laws of mental growth are very helpful if rightly inter- 
preted ; but we must never forget that the beings with 
whom we deal at school are immortal souls infinitely 
above that nature without from which the analogies are 
drawn. Every individuality in our sehool community 
fills a place that nothing else can supply. Nature may 
appear to be wasteful of her blossoms and the lowlier 
lives, but in this she cannot serve us as a guide. 

The true teacher seeks constantly to develop and en- 
rich the lives about her, and to lose not one of those 
entrusted to her watchfulness and educational care. 
The teacher's joy is that in working in God’s garden he 
is rewarded with a sight of the beauties of blossoming, 
and encouraged by hopes of the future development of 
abundant fruit. There is joy in spring time. 

SF 
Public Evening Trade School. 


What is believed to be the only trades school in Amer- 
ica conducted entirely at public expense as a part of the 
public school system is located at Springfield, Mass. 
This evening trades school was established in October, 
1899, and as the school uses the equipment of the 
Mechanic Arts high school, it is a comparatively inex- 
pensive institution. Courses are given in machine shop 
practice, tool-making, plumbing, mechanical drawing, 
pattern-making, and electricity. There is also a class in 
which the elements of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry are taught, but only in so far as prac- 
tical application ean be made of them to the mechanical 
trades. 

Last year the school had an enrolment of 295. The 
per capita cost was $12.36. No tuition is charged, but 
each member of the tool-making, plumbing, and wood- 
work classes is charged $5 for incidentals and breakage. 
Every year the tool-making class gives over all of its 
products to become the property of the city. The tools 
are used in the machine shops of the day high school. 
Since the organization of the school, three years ago, 
this class has made tools to the value of $675, physical 
apparatus worth $40, and five speed lathes, valued at 
$200, a total of $915. 

The total number of men in all the classes who are 
now employed as regular workmen at their trade is 209. 
Thus there are very few students of the school not em- 
ployed. The school is therefore training the men al- 
ready engaged in the manufacturing establishments of 
Springfield and vicinity, giving them a higher degree of 
skill and making them more efficient workmen. Thus 
they can demand higher prices for their work and give 
better service to their employers. The question of or- 
ganizing similar schools in Cambridge, Hartford, and 
New Haven is being agitated. In Boston, also, a move- 
ment is on foot to run the shops of the manual training 
high school in the evening for trade work, but as yet no 
definite action has been taken in any of these cities. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Parker Memorial Meetings. 


The public schools of Leadville, Co)., will hold memo- 
rial exercises for Colonel Parker on May 23. On the 
afternoon of that day there will be brief programs in all 
the schools of the city, for the benefit of the pupils. At 
the close of the session a general teachers’ meeting will ke 
held in the high school building, to which the public will 
be invited. Souvenir programs containing a portrait of 
Colonel Parker are being planned. Since many of the 
Leadville teachers were pupils of Colonel Parker, the 
memorial will be of special interest and value. 

A Parker memorial institute was held in Durham, N. 
H., May 2, under the auspices of the Strafford County 
Teachers’ Association. It was one of the most interest- 
ing, inspiring, and satisfactory institute meetings ever 
held in the state. 

Supt. Charles W. Bickford, of Manchester, was the 
first speaker. He gave a brief account of Colonel Par- 
ker’s work in the schools of Chicago, and then de- 
scribed more at length his observations of these schools 
as they now are. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, gave an address on “ Colonel Parker as a Leader,” 
a full report of which will be printed in these pages next 
week, together with an analysis of some of thecriticisms 
advanced. 

After the election of officers for the coming year, 
State Superintendent Folsom told the teachers some- 
thing of ‘‘ Colonel Parker’s Life and Work.” 

The paper on “The Meaning of Colonel Parker’s 
Work to the Teachers and Schools of New Hampshire,” 
by Mr. J. C. Simpson, of Greenland, was read in his ab- 
sence, by State Superintendent Folsom. 

Dr. Fred Gowing, of Belmont, Mass., a former state 
superintendent of New Hampshire, closed the exercises 
with a bright and witty address on “‘ The Importance of 
Local History.” 


New Educational Association. 

At the recent educational convention at Chicago an 
organization of university professors of education was 
formed. Thirty-five institutions in different parts of 
the country were represented. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to study the relation of the educational to 
the other departments of the university, and to make 
investigations regarding the teaching of educational 
subjects. The affairs of the organization are in the 
hands of an executive committee, consisting of Prof. 
John Dewey, of the university of Chicago, chairman ; 
Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of Wisconsin, secretary ; Dean 
James E. Russell of Columbia, Professor Hanus, of 
Harvard, and Professor Brown, of the University of 
California. 


English Among Porto Rican Teachers. 

The native teachers of Porto Rico are making great 
efforts to acquire a working knowledge of the English 
language. There are in the island about 900 of these 
native teachers, divided into three classes: Rural teach- 
ers, with a salary of $20 a month; grade teachers, who 
are paid $10 a month in the smaller towns, and $50 in 
the larger towns; and principals of schools, who have 
$75 a month. Most of them have families to support. 

The department tries to have one teacher of English 
in each school building, who can go from class to class, 
taking the primary work in all subjects with the small 
children in the moraing, and teaching Enylish to the 
other classes in the afternoon. In this way after a few 
years, as the smaller children enter higher grades, 
the schools will be able to do all their work in the Eng- 
lish language and to use English text-books. The bulk 
of the instruction is now, of course, given in Spanish. 

The educational department has provided for an ex- 
amination in English of native teachers on June 7. This 
examination will be voluntary, as teachers will not be 
refused their certificates for next year should they fail 


or stay away. The mark obtained in English will, how- 
ever, be entered upon the certificate of each teacher, so 
that local school boards may, if they see fit, give prefer- 
ence to teachers with some knowledge of English. The 
teachers are enthusiastic, and are formirg clagses to im- 
prove their knowledge of English in preparation for tle 
examination. 

Commissioner Samuel M. Lindsay suggests that in 
view of the great poverty of these teachers, a small cash 
prize would be agreat stimulus to further exertion. The 
department would like to offer in each of the three 
classes of rural, grade, and prircipal teachers, as a first 
prize $50, as a second prize $25, and additional prizes of 
$10 for the third and fourth best showing made in each 
class. The sum of $300 contributed for this purpose 
would accomplish great good. 


SP 


Notes on European Schools. IV. 


By Dr. Joun T. Prince, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 
(Concluded.) 
Reforms, 

Probably no question of school administration is more 
generally discussed in one form or another than that of 
how farthe public schools shall be directly controlled by 
the people. Changes in the name of reform are con- 
stantly being made toward the centralization or decen- 
tralization of systems, the direction of effort depending 
upon their nature and history. Thus, in this country, 
or in that part of it where local control and support of 
schools are greatest, there is a disposition to adopt the 
practices of centralized systems by putting an increasing 
amount of power into the hands of small appointed 
boards, and by giving over to professional experts the 
direct management of the schoo!s. In France and Ger- 
many, on the other hand, where centralization is great- 
est, the movement of reform is in the direction of giving 
the people more responsibility and greater power in the 
management of the schools, altho as yet but little has 
been done in this direction. In England, great strides 
have been taken, first in making elementary education 
free, and recently in extending the benefits of secondary 
education by the establishment of the higher-grade 
board schools. The hold that these higher schools have 
upon the people was shown by the surprising opposition 
shown to the recent governmental measure of taking 
them out of the hands of the school boards, and of 
otherwise endangering their usefulness. 

While these movements of centralization and decen- 
tralization in the interests of the schools are going on, 
we find that the schools everywhere are being adapted 
more and more to the needs of the people. Freedom 
of opportunity for the children and youth to do the 
most for themselves is keeping pace with the extension 
and liberalizing of the course of studies, —featu-es which, 
as we have seen, are more apparent in Am=»rica than 
elsewhere. While in a certain sense the means to be 
employed in reaching the great ends of educaticn must 
be identical in all countries, it will be admitted that 
each country has its own peculiar problems to solve. 

The dangers as well as advantages of centralization 
and decentralization must be kept in mind by those who 
are shaping the educational policy. Tous the greatest 
danger lies in bringing politics and favoritism into the 
management of the schools. In a letter recently re- 
ceived from an English educator, who has lately visited 
our schools after an interval of ten years, there was ex- 
pressed the opinion that during the interval of absence 
the influence of politics in the schools had manifestly 
increased. This opinion from an impartial and friendly 
observer ought to open our eyes to certain positive 
dangers of local school management, and lead us to 
adopt to a limited extent some of thecentralized features 
of other countries. The aim above all others which 
should now occupy our attention is the securing of 
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skilled teachers and superintendents for the schools. 
That there has been a gain in this direction during the 
past few years there can be no doubt. To make secure 
and extend the gain thus made it will be necessary to 
make universal and obligatory the practices relating to 
appointments which now exist in the best-favored local- 
ities. All other reforms sink into insignificance beside 
that of securing for all parts of the Commonwealth efii- 
cient teachers and a wise direction of their work. Itis 
interesting to note the similarity of reforms in this and 
other countries. In the last revised instructions issued 
to his Majesty's inspectors of England, and applicable 
to the code of 1900, the following paragraph appears :— 

The alterations made in recent codes have been mainly direeted 
towards securing: (1) greater financial stability of schools ; 
(2) more freedom and flexibility of classification among schol- 
ars; (3) a more liberal and practical curriculum for schools 
generally ; and (4) provision for the special circumstances 
of small schools, especially in rural districts. 

This statement of what has been done in England ex- 
actly describes the present direction of effort in Massa- 
chusetts. It is to be hoped that our efforts in the ways 
indicated will continue, until it can be said that the 
classification of schools and courses of studies are such 
as will permit the needs of each individual pupil to be 
fully met, and that the state and local support of public 
education is so adjusted that instead of a burden it will 
become to every taxpayer a glad privilege, given in the 
interests of a more presperous commonwealth and a 
nobler manhood and womanhood. 

American Standards and Ways of Improvement, 

I am aware that most of the features of excellence in 
the practices of other countries here outlined may be 
found to some extent in our own country, and that we 
have only to watch their wo~king under home conditions, 
and, if seen to be effective, to extend them. This, in 
fact, is the only orderly way of making and improving a 
system of schools. Good things in this country must 
not be imposed from without or from a central board, 
but must grow into favor with the people by discussion 
and successful practice. Such has been the course of 
every good feature of our schools which from extended 
practice ean be called distinctively American, whether 
it had its beginning here or not. This may be said to 
be true of our primary school reading, our primary draw- 
ing and color work, our system of electives, the self- 
government of our pupils, and the organic connection 
of all parts of our scheol system. All of these features 
we have made our own by discussion and successful 
practice, and they may well challenge the attention and 
admiration of our friends across the water. To these 
will be added in the near future other features which 
are proving their excellence, and which will be all the 
more permanent and effective if they are clearly seen to 
realize our highest ideals after a successful trial. 


Arbor Day in New York State. 

The public schools of New York city and state cele- 
brated May 2 as Arbor day. Vines and seeds were, 
planted in schools where it was not practicable to set 
out trees. Exercises were held to widen the pupils’ 
knowledge of local trees, shrubs, and bird life. 

Last year 16,701 trees were planted in 9,803 school 
districts of New York state. Dr. Skinner says that the 
thousands of trees planted by pupils have without doubt 
materially advanced public sentiment in favor of the 
preservation and restoration of forests. Thissentiment 
has found expression in laws establishing the state pre- 
serve in the Adirondacks, and in the organization of the 
School of Forestry under the direction of Cornell uni- 
versity. 

It is believed that excellent results may be secured in 
the next few years by concentrating attention particu- 
larly upon the improvement of school grounds. Thru 
the liberality of Mr. William A. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
N. Y., the state superintendent of public instruction is 
able to offer cash prizes of one hundred dollars for the 
best and fifty dollars for the second best kept school 
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grounds inthe state. The competition is open to all 

district schools of New York state whose grounds are 

not within the limits of a city or anincorporated village. 
: ST 


School Law: Recent Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHER. 


Matrimonial Bonds Abrogate Teaching Contract. 

The plaintiff, Miss Alice E. Thomas, secretly married a Mr. 
Roberts and signed her maiden name to her contract as a 
teacher at Plainfield, Ind. This was in September. Two 
months before the township trustee had told her he would not 
employ a married woman as teacher. Miss Thomas told him 
she was not married and did not purpose marrying during the 
school year. Learning of the secret marriage, just before 
Christmas, the trustee discharged plaintiff and employed an- 
other teacher. Miss Thomas sued the township to recover pay 
for services during the remainder of the term. She asserted 
that she was ready to complete her contract and only failed to 
teach because the trustee would not let her. She recovered 
judgment in the circuit ceurt, but the trustee appealed and 
the judgment of the lower court was reversed. Gifford School 
Township vs. Roberts, Indiana App. C. February 2, 1902. 

School Taxation Limitations, 

1. Sec. 63 of Pub. Laws, so far as it authorizes sub-school 
districts of a city to levy taxes for building purposes, is not 
repealed by act of March 22, 1877, and its supplement of 
March 15, 1878, placing on the central beard of education the 
power to determine the amount necessary for conducting the 
schools; provisions for building not being included in such power. 

2. The provisions of the act of February 12, 1869, Sec. 68, 
limiting the special tax for building which the sub-school dis- 
tricts may levy to the amount of the regular annual school 
levy, is repealed by the subsequent legislation. Under this 
latter there is no regular annual tax for sub districts, but 
only for the district as a whole. Judgment for dismissal af- 
firmed. Mellor, et. al. vs. City of Pittsburg. Penn. S. C. 
January 6, 1902. 

Voluntary Payments—Defective Statements. 

Section 652, Rev. Codes, requires that salaries of county 
superintendents of schools shail be computed upon the basis 
of the number of schools or separate departments of graded 
schools presided over by superintendents, which have been 
taught at least three months in the preceding year. Salary 
shall not be computed upon the number of schools which have 
been taught less than three months. The construction of this 
section is not of that doubtful character which would warrant 
the courts in following a contrary interpretation placed 
thereon by the department of public instruction. 

2. This action was brought by plaintiff to recover a balance 
alleged to be due him for salary as county superintendent. 
The county interposed.a counter claim for an alleged over-pay- 
ment of salary, induced by plaintiff’s defective statements tu 
the board of county commissioners of the number of schools 
in the county. It is held that, as the overpayments were 
made under a mistake ef fact and were induced by plaintiffs 
false statements, they were not voluntary payments, and can 
be recovered by the county. It is held, further, that the doc- 
trine of voluntary payment does not apply to payments made 
from public funds by agents of municipal corporations whose 
duties and powers in reference thereto are limited and defined 
by law. The direction of a verdict against the county on its 
counter claims upon the ground that over-payments were vol- 
tary was erroneous, and the judgment must be reversed. 
Wiles vs. McIntosh county, North Dakota S.C. January 31, 1902. 

Buying School Equipment Without Authority. 

Judge Cofer, of the Hendricks county, Ind., circuit court, 
has made a ruling of vital importance in township affairs 
which goes far to nullify the township reform law. The 
trustee of Franklin township bought some furnaces for his 
school-houses. He issued township warrants for them without 
the advice or consent of the advisory board. The holder of 
the warrants sued for collection. The defendant school town- 
ship pleaded that the warrants were issued contrary to law 
and were therefore werthless. Court held that the act of 
March 4, 1899, was subsequent to the township reform act, 
appreved on February 27, 1899, and, by implication at least, 
it repealed the latter in so far as they conflicted. The de- 
fendant towaship asked for a change of venue and it was 
granted. The effect of this ruling, if sustained by the higher 
court, is that township trustees, under act of March 4, 1899, 
have the right to buy school furniture, apparatus, etc., with- 
out the consent of the advisory board—the very thing the re- 
form law seeks to prevent. 
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elective studies during the last two years. 
This course will be extended into the third 
or tourth year, if 1t can be done without 
abridging other essential studies. 


Open Day in a Model School. 


MonTREAL, Can.—At “ Open Day” of 


Dr. Hale’s Working Rules. 


In a recent address to University of 
Chicago students, Ur. Edward kverett 
Hale gave wuat he terms three practical 
working rules. His suggestions are ap- 
plicable to teachers as well as to students. 


They are: . 

; : : the MeGiil model schoo], Mareh 27, many 
— out in the open air as much aS parents and friends of the school were en- 
poss. bie. tertained. The walis and blackboards 


Have faith in your neighbor. 

Make a practice of engaging in conver- 
sation each day with some one whom you 
know to be your superior. 


Gordon Memorial College. 

The regular work of the Gordon Memo- 
rial coliege at Khartoum in the Soudan will 
be started next year. A beginning has al- 
ready been made in organizing the work 
and for two years there have been carried 
on at Omdurman and Khartoum an indus- 
trial school, two primary schools, and a 
smali training college. Lord Ki.chener 
was the originator ot this pian for a memo- 
rial college to General Gordon. About 
three years ago he asked the british pub- 
lic for $500,000 to establish an institution 
that would aid in piercing the darkness of 
the ignorance in the Soudan. Iniess than 
two months the sum asked for was sub- 
scribed, and was exceeded by more than 
$.00,000. It was announced at the be- 
ginning that no attempt would be made 
to undermine the religious faith of the in- 
habitants, and that instruction would be 
given, so far as possible, in Arabic. 


Manual Training in New Jersey. 
NoR‘tH PLAINFIELD, N.J.—The old ed- 
ucation gave us the three R’s and the 
new gives us the three H’s—the education 
of the head, the hand, and the heart, says 
Supervising Principal Homer J. Wignt- 
man, of the North Piaiaofield, N.J., schools, 
in his annual report. Manual training cul- 
tivates the genius for doing, and doing well, 
in his belief. It gives tact, adaptability, 
self-control, and a knack tor doing what 
emergencies demand. It helps towards 
earning an honest living. Labor is digni- 
fied, the body is set to work, eye and hand 
and brain together. Judgment is culti- 
vated. It develops those who are“ handy” 
and who have the power to grasp any oc- 
cupation. An education which 1s wholly 
mental leaves out a most important part. 

In our theories as to what a school 
should be we are shifting over trom a basis 
of How much do you know? to How much 
can youdo? From an education that em- 
phasizes information and bookishness to 
an education that gives a mastertul ac- 
quaintance with actioa, with things. 

Principal Wightman says, in reviewing 
the progress of the last five years, that 
during this time an entirely new course of 
study has been gradually worked out. By 
the e!imination of obsolete matter and the 
lessening of waste thru faulty methods and 
commonplace teaching, the grading in 
North Plainfield has been raised at least 
one year so that the eignth grade now cov- 
ers the ground formerly reached only by 
the ninth grade. 

An attractive building for manual train- 
ing has been erected on the Vine street 
front of the high school lot. This building 
contains a kitchen, equipped with twenty- 
four individual outfits; a wood shop, with 
eighteen benches, lockers, and complete 
tool sets for sloyd, joinery,and carving; a 
laboratory with twelve individual desks for 
experimeatal work in chemistry and phy- 
sics,and a large kindergarten room ac- 
commodating seventy pupils. 

The cooking department receives espe- 
cial commendation from Mr. Wightman, 
as it is doing excellent work. The girls 
constituting the class are intelligent and 
enthusiastic. The work being done is 
fully appreciated in N orth Plainfield. 


Latin to Stay. 

The com nittee on the Philadelphia high 
school for girls has recommended to the 
board of education that Latin be contin- 
ued in the general course for at least the 
first two years, with German or French 


were adorned with flags, flowers, drawings, 
and other work of the children. The kin- 
dergarten, as always, was the center of 
attraction; the visitors were numerous, 
and the interest in the little people never 
appeared.to wane. The morning talk was 
on * Waking up,” and the ingenuity of the 
children in discovering things that wake 
up impressed the lookers on as an object 
lesson in the usefulness of the kinder- 
garten. But the most impressive exercise 
with these little people was the oral French 
lesson, in which the babies obeyed cem- 
mands in French, told little stories about 
their own movements, issued orders, and 
played a game, all in the French tongue. 

In the transition class the proportien of 
work increases as the proportion of play 
decreases. Words and sentences are 
made with boxes of letters, arithmetic is 
taught in connection with stories, and the 
blackboardis largely used. Every phase of 
this work was exhibited on “ Open Day.” 

The teachers realized the impossibility 
of being able to do justice to themselves 
and their pupils in one exhibition day, so 
they made a collection during the year of 
the representative work in writing, dicta- 
tion, arithmetic, drawing, reproduction 
and originalstories. These were fastened 
to the walls and were the subject of com- 
ment and praise by those who examined 
them. 

A feature which is of exceptional value 
in the work of this school is the instruction 
in Bible history, and inthe third grade 
elementary a very interesting lesson was 
given during the forenoon on the exodus 
of the children ot Israel. The little people 
learned to trace the journeyings of the 
chosen people on maps of home manufac- 
ture. 

The discipline of this school is toward 
self-government. In the primary grades 
the teachers are sympathetic and yet they 
expect to be obeyed unquestioningly. As 
the little people advance in grade they 
have become familiar with the rules and 
the spirit of the school and self-govern- 
ment comes intuitively, as itwere. Plenty 
of work of the right kind is given the chil- 
dren, and the question of discipline really 
resolves itseif into a question of accom- 
plishing what kas been assigned ina given 
time, thereby leaving no opportunity for 
disorder. 

Cooking, modeling, weod-carving, and 
sewing exhibits were a proof of the prac- 
tical character of the girls’ model school 
course. The drawing exhibits showed 
what excellent results may be obtained by 
young people who have had careful train- 


ing. 

At about half past three the girls of 
Model III. dispensed refreshment to the 
teachers, parents, and friends in the kin- 
dergarten rooms. The young ladies had 
reasoo to be proud of their skill in the 
domestic science line. They played the 
part of hostesses with a daintiness and 
courteousness that augured well for their 
future as home-keepers and dispensers of 
hospitality. 


Public Education Meeting. 


BALT/MORE, Mp.—The fifth annual con- 
ference of the Eastern Pubiic Education 
Association was held in Baltimore May 1 3. 
The leading topic of discussion was “ The 
School house as an Object Lesson in Util- 
ity and Beauty.” C. B. J. Snyder, super- 
intendent of school buildings, New York 
city, spoke on “School Architecture.” 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, presi lent 
of the New York Public Education Asso- 
ciation, diseussed ‘‘ School Decoration,” 
and George Sawyer Kellogg, curator of 
Teachers college museum, Columbia uni- 
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versity, addressed the conference on “ The 
Development of an Ideal Cellection of 
Illustration for Use in Schools, Derived 
from all Sources.” 


Professor Woodberry’s Popularity 

For a number of years, in fact since a 
short time after Seth Low became presi- 
dent of Columbia university, Prof. George 
E,. Woodberry has had charge et the de- 
partment of comparative literature. A 
year or two ago Prof. Woodberry, for the 
sake of continuing certain undergraduate 
classes, asked the president for an assist 
ant. As the trustees were unwilling to 
furnish the money President Low took 
care of the matter himself. There has re- 
cently been some talk of curtailingthe 
department, thus removing all undergrad- 
uate work from Prof. Woodberry’s per- 
sonalcare. As heis one of the most pop- 
ular professors in the university the stu- 
dents protested in a body against being 
deprived of his lectures. A mass meeting 
was Called, and the following resolutions 
were passed: 

Resolved, That we, the students of the 
four classes of Columbia college, in mass 
meeting assembled, respectfully address 
these, our expressions of opinion and feel- 
ing, to our new president, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butier, protesting to him against a 
policy which, if carried out, would make 
for the vital injury of Columbia college; 
and, be it furthermore 

Resolved, That President Butler be re- 
quested to convey to the trustees at their 
next monthly meeting, Monday afternoon, 
May 5s, the sentiments herein contained, 
including our suggestion that their step 
has been taken thru a misconception of 
the value of the work of Prof. Woodberry 
and his department and our hope and ex- 
pectation that such step be reconsidered 
and that Prof. Woodberry receive all such 
assistance as he shall from time to time 
reasonably require; and, be it finally 

Resolved, That if after having carefully 
considered these resolutions, the trustees 
shall find it impossible to expend at the 
present time che necessary outlay for the 
support of the department of comparative 
literature, then we, the students of Colum 
bia college, agree by popular and voluntary 
subscription to provide the funds for the 
required tutorship in comparative litera- 
ture, with the idea that the corporation 
will take upon itself this academic respon- 
sibility as soon as it is able. 

The matter was referred, as the stu- 
dents requested to the trustees, who gave 
President Butler full power to act in the 
affair. The final decision has not yet been 
reached, altho Dr. Butler has assured com- 
mittees of the students that all connected 
with the university are in full sympathy 
with Professor Woodberry, and that there 
is no controversy whatever between him 
and the university authorities. 


Adelphi’s Good Fortune. 

Lieut. Gov. T. L. Woodruff, president of 
the board of trustees of Adelphi college, 
Brooklyn, has announced that John D. 
Rockefeller has given $125,000 to the in- 
stitution. The gift is subject to the usual 
condition that the friends of the college 
shall raise a like amount to be paid into 
the college treasury before July 1, 1903. 
This gift from Mr. Rockefeller is the 
only one ever made to an educational as- 
sociation in Brooklyn by a person nota 
resident of that borough. 

The trustees of Adelphi college, Broek- 
lyn, have announced that the entire sum 
of $125,000 necessary to secure John D. 
Rockfeller’s conditional gift of a like 
amount has been pledged. 


Mr. Rockefeller Once More. 

ITHAcA, N. Y—When Lord Kelvin vis- 
ited Cornell May 2, President Schurman 
took advantage of the occasion to an- 
nounce that the necessary #25c,000 re- 
quired by the John D. Rockefeller fund 
was assured and that $250,000 of the 
amount would be spent in erecting a hall 
of physics. 
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In and Around New York. 


Thursday, May 1, was installation day 
in the New York city schools. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell introduced Mr. Smith in 
his Richmond principalship ; Superinten- 
dent Marble was with Mr. T. R. Moore in 
the Brooklyn commercial high school; 
Superintendent Davis presented Mr. Dev- 
lin to No. 8, Manhattan, and Superinten- 
dent Higgins presided at the installation 
of Miss Collins in No. 56, Brooklyn. 

The New York Sckoolmasters’ Club will 
meet at the St. Denis hotel on Saturday 
evening, Mayo. Prof. Will S. Monroe, 
of the Westfield, Mass., state nermal 
school, will deliver an address on “ Les- 
sons from European Schools.” ~ Miss 
Saidee Vere Milne will give readings, 
which will be interspersed with vocal solos 
by Miss Ida Mae Pierpont. 

The house and lecture committee of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, of 
which Magnus Gross is president, an- 
nounces that the Teachers’ Choral society 
will give a concert in the concert hall at 
Madison Square Garden, Friday evening 
May :6, beginning at 8.15 o’elock. The 
concert will be given under the direction 
of Louis L. Lambert, and the society will 
be assisted by the tollowing persons: Miss 
Ednorah Nahar, dramatic reader; Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist; Miss Marie S. Dax, 
soprano; E. Wendelkena, tenor; Miss 
Mary Louise Thomas, contralto, and 
William F. Quigley, bass. Members de- 
sirous of securing seats in advance may 
obtain two reserved seat tickets on pre- 
senting membership tickets at 166 East 
6oth street, any day next week between 
4.00 and 5.30 P.M. There will be a nomi- 
nal charge of fifty cents for box seats. 

The New York Association of High 
School Teachers of German will hold its 
regular meeting on Saturday, May 17, at 
11 A. M., in room 9, of the School of Peda- 
gogy, Washington Square. Dr. H. Zick, 
of the DeWitt Clinton high schoel, will 


speak on “ The German Instructien in the’ 


Third and Fourth Year of the High 
School,” A cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent is extended to all interested in the sub- 
ject. 

Reports are current in educational cir- 
cles to the effect that Dr. Maxwell will 
resign the superintendency of the public 
schools to become president of City college 
from which General Webb is expected to 
retire. The salary of the president is 
$10,000, General Webb has held the posi- 
tion for many years. 

Last winter the New York legislature 
passed a bill providing that members 
of the faculty of the City college could 
voluntarily resign on a pension after a 
stated time of service. General Webb 
will probably take advantage of the op- 
portunity thus presented. Mr. Edward 
Lauterbach, president of the board of 
trustees, as reported in the New York 
Times, says that in the event of a 
change an attempt will be made to get the 
best available man, but that nothing has 
been done in the matter as yet. “Dr. 
Maxwell,” he continued, “is a good man 
and has few equals as an educator. Itis 
possible, however, that the board of edu- 
cation would be unwilling to allow him to 
leave his present position. The presidency 
of City college is certainly worthy his am- 
bition or that of any other good man. 
The 2,300 boys connected with the institu- 
tion are sincere and earnest in their efforts 
to secure an education. Still thus far 
nothing has been done officially by the 
board of trustees relative either to the re- 
tirement of General Webb or the appoint- 
ment of a successor. 

Seventy-five members and friends of the 
Teachers’ Art Club were present at the 
tenth annual meeting, which was held May 
2 at Normal coilege. Dr. J. Haney pre- 
sided. Henry W. Belknap delivered an 
address on “Some American Craftsmen 
and Their Work,” and his remarks were 
illustrated by a number of beautiful vases 


which represent the best work of Ameri- 
can and other kilns. Officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: Dr. James P. 
Haney, president; Henry E. Jenkins and 
Miss Ida Teed, vice-presidents; Miss 
Estella Spencer, secretary; James B. T. 
Demarest, treasurer, and Mrs. Mary R. 
Davis, Miss Emma A. Kiauser, Miss Caro- 
line F. Cobb, Miss Teresa L. Atkinson, 
and Charles W. P. Banks, exeeutive com- 
mittee. 


The kindergarten system of the city is 
being rapidly extended. Dr. Jennie B. 
Merrill, director of this branch of the work 
in Manhattan-Bronx says that there are now 
110 kindergarten classes in the local bor- 
oughs as compared with eighty-one a year 
ago. She adds that some trouble is being 
experienced in finding teachers, and six 
afternoon classes are without teachers. 


There is considerable talk in school cir- 
cles in tavor of Dr. James P. Haney, su- 
pervisor of manual training for Manhat- 
tan, as one of the district superintendents 
for the city. Dr. Haney’s supporters are 
emphasizing two points. One is that the 
value of manuai training should be recog- 
nized by giving a high supervising office 
to an expert in that branch. The other is 
the matier of economy. Itis held that if 
one of the district superiatendents is put 
in charge of this division of the school 
work, the directorship can be abolished, 
and $3,500 be saved thereby. If Dr. Haney 
is made a district superintendent, having 
the direction and care of the manual train- 
ing in the schools, the city will secure a 
man of long experience along this line, and 
at the same time Save considerable money. 
It is said that Dr, Haney has the strong 
support of several members of the board 
of education and superintendents. 


A citizen of New York city who has for 
some time maintained a kindergarten on 
Spring street has just given to the New 
York Kindergarten Association $40,000 as 
an endowment to secure the continuance 
of the work. This is the first kindergar- 
ten in the city to be fully endowed, altho 
Boston, Philadeiphia,and various Western 
cities have one or more. 

The kindergarten association is at the 
present time maintaining twenty schools 
at an annual cost of about $1,400 each. 
Only a small amount of the total sum ex- 
pended is assured by endowment. Several 
of the schools are memorials, but their 
support is dependent upon the life of the 
benefactors. Children are taken into these 
kindergartens at the age of three years, or 
two years before they are admitted to the 
public schools. There are at least 100,000 
chiidren of this age in the city, who spend 
their time in the streets when the weather 
will permit. 


After a successful season the classes in 
sight-singing, ear-training, and tone-plac- 
ing conducted by Clarence T. Steele in his 
studio have closed until October 7. Mr. 
Steele has been of much assistance to 
choir singers whose ability to read music 
was not as great as their vocal talent. He 
has also been successful in instructing 
these whose sense of tone relationship was 
not up to the necessary standard. 

The recent annual report of the New 
York Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind states that during the last year 108 
volumes of books and thirty pieces ot mu- 
sic were added to the catalog, making a 
total of 1,548 books, and 412 pieces of mu- 
sic. ~The circulation during the year was 
7,240 books, and 780 pieces of music. The 
treasurer’s report shows a balance on hand 
of $555.65. 

The new retormatory school recently 
added to the penal institutions of New 
York has been opened. The school is sit- 
uated on Hart’s island. Instead of send- 
ing boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one to the work-house on Black- 
well's island, as has hitherto been neces- 
sary, they will go to this school, where 
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they will be taught arithmstic, reading 
writing, and spelling. Teachers will be 
selected from the civil service lists. Com- 
missioner Hynes of the department of 
correction, says that there are already 
about a hundred boysin-the school. 


Dr. Dwyer’s Installation. 

No recent promotion in New York city 
has been received with more general ap- 
proval than the election of Dr. John 
Dwyer as district superintendent. It is 
a move in the right direction that sucha 
man as Dr. Dwyer should be selected for 
the position simply on his previous schol- 
astic record, without any effort on his 
part. 

Dr. Dwyer’s work as principal of P.S. 
No. 8, where the presence of a large num- 
ber of Italian pupils made the problem a 
difficult one, was recently discussed in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. His work, however, was 
not confined simply to his own school. He 
was the founder and first president of the 
Society for the Study of Class-room Prob- 
lems, one of the most flourishing of the 
purely professional] organizations among 
the city teachers. He has frequently lec- 
tured on pedagogica] subjects and has 
been prominently identified with the City 
Teachers Association. He has also been 
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Dr. John Dwyer. 


president of the Male Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Dwyer has taught in New York for 
eighteen years, but before coming here he 
had received thoro professional training 
and had laid a broad foundation for his later 
work. He was born in Liberty, N. Y.,and 
was graduated from the academy of that 
tewn in 1873. After teaching in various 
country schools, he completed the course 
at the Albany normal eollege in 1879, He 
came to New York in 1884 as first assist- 
antin P.S.No.9. In 1897, he was ap- 
pointed, from the first eligible list of prin- 
cipals to the vacancy at the head of the 
King street school where he has since re- 
mained. For several years he was in- 
structor in the east side evening high 
school. He has received two degrees from 
New York university—master of pedagogy 
in 1897, and doctor of pedagogy two years 
later. 

Kindergarten License, 


The written examination of applicants 
for licenses as kindergarten teachers in 
New York city will be held by the board 
of examiners Tuesday, June io, I902. 
The examination will begin at 9 in the 
morning, at the hall of the board of edu- 
cation, Park avenue and soth street, Man 
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hattan. The following qualifications are 
necessary for entrance to the examination : 
(a) Graduation from a high school, or an 
equivalent academic training, and grad- 
uation from a school for the professional 
training of teachers having acourse of two 
years, at least one of which has been de- 
voted to the theory and practice of kinder- 
— work. (b) Graduation frem the 
eur-year course, ineluding a kindergarten 
course of two years, in a state normal 
school ora college. (c) Graduation from 
a school for the training of kindergartners 
having a course of at least one year, to- 
gether with successful experience in kin- 
dergarten teaching for not less than two 
years. 

Applicants must pass written and oral 
examinations in the following subjects: (a) 
Theory and practice of kindergarten 
teaching; (b) free-hand drawing ; (c) sing- 
ing and piano playing; (d) physical exer- 
cises appropriate to the kindergarten. 


Educational Meetings. 


May 16.—New England School Super- 
jntendents, Boston, Mass. 

May 19 and June 30.—The two summer 
sessions of the Ferris institute open on 
above dates. W.N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 10-16.—North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, annual session, at Wrightsville, 
N.C. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., Durham, N. 
C., secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-21—Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet either at Tybee, Cumber- 
land Island, Ga., or at Talluhah Falls. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens, Ga. 

June 24.—New Yerk State Music Teach- 
ers’ Asseciation at Newburg-on-the-Hud- 
son. 

June 30, July 1.—University Convoca- 
tion, at Albany, N. Y. James Russell Par- 
sons, Jr., secretary, Albany, N. Y 

June 30.—July 5.—National Association 
of Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-August 8.—Northern State ner- 
mal school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. 
Waldo, principal. 

June 30-July 1—New York university 
convocatien at Albany. 


About July 1.—Kentucky Educational 
Association, at Lexington. W.W. White, 
Alexandria, secretary 

July 1-3—West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-3.—Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Pittsburg. 

July t-4.—Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-3.—Seventy-second annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at Burlington, Vt. 

July 2-3.—New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Saratoga Springs, Supt. H. P. 
Emerson, Buffalo, president; R. A. Sear- 
ing, Rochester, secretary. 


July 2-3—New York State Society for 
Child Study, at Albany, Dr. S. H. Albro, 
seeretary, Fredonia, N. Y 

July 7-11. National Educational As- 
sociation at Minneapolis, Minn. Wal- 
lace G. Nye, chairman local executive 
committee 





William H. Griffith, M. D., of London, 
England, says: ‘‘I consider five-grain an- 
tikamnia tablets the best treatment for 
women. The lady to whom I am giving 
them had never been free from pain at 
periods. She was always obliged to take 
to her bed the first day, but since taking 
the tablets she has been perfectly free from 
pain. I prescribe two tablets for a dose.” 
—The Stylus. 
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versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
John R. Effinger, Jr., secretary. 


of national summer schools. 


Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., president. 


forestry, Milford, Pa. 
rector, New Haven, Conn. 


summer school of chemistry and biology. 
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July 1-Aug. 5.—Sloper school of oratory, 
Chicago. H. M. Sloper, president. 

July 2-Aug.13.—Biological laboratory of 
Brooklyn institute of arts and sciences. 
Address Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 


July 2-Aug. 28.—Chautauqua’ assembly, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Address Chautauqua 
Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 


July 3.—New York Society for Child 
Study, at Saratoga,N. Y. Principal Myron 


Summer Schools. 


June 2-27.—Galesburg Kindergarten 
Normal school. Adda R. Robertson, sec- 
retary. 

June 5-Aug. 20.—Campbell university, 
summer Latin school. Address D. H. 
Sprong, vrincipal, Holton, Kan. 

June 5-Aug. 5.—Kansas State normal 
school, Emporia, Kan. J. N. Wilkinson, 


seothinne. T. Scudder, of New Paltz Normal school, 
president. 
June g to July r9 and July 21 to Aug. 29. 1 A H d . 
—lIllinois State Normal university, Nor- 10 Ti nN ging yn Moroes y 


summer school of arts and sciences, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. J. L. Love, clerk. 


July 6-Sept. 5—Catholic summer school 
of America, Champlain, assembly, Cliff 
Haven, N. Y. . E. Mosher, secretary, 
39 E. 42d street, New York. 


July 7-Aug. 30.—Kindergarten training 
school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Summer 
term; address Clara Wheeler, secretary 
23 Fountain street, Grand Rapids. 


July 7-Aug. 15.—New York university 
summer school. Marshall S. Brown, sec- 
retary, University Heights, New York. 


July 7-Aug. 1.—Claremont summer insti- 
tute. E. E. Leighton, secretary, Clare- 
mont, N. 


July 7-Aug. 15.—Columbia university. 
Address Administrative Board, summer 
session, Columbia. 


July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, sum- 
mer session, Ithaca, N. Y. Address Regis- 
trar Cornell university. 


July 7-Aug. 8.—Dartmouth summer 
school. Prof. W. D. Worthen, director, 
Hanover, N.H. . 


July 8-August 5——Summer school fot 
teachers in nature studies and in count 
work and pleasures. Connecticut Agricul- 
tural college, Storrs, Conn. 

July 8-Aug. 8.—Marthas Vineyard sum- 
mer institute, Cottage City. Address Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 


July 8-25.—American institute of normal 
methods, Eastern session, Boston, Edgar 
O. Silver, president, 29 East 19th street, 
New York. Western session, Northwest- 
ern university. Evanston, IIl., same date. 


July 8-Aug. 8—Massachusetts state nor- 
mal school, Hyannis, Mass. W. A. Bald- 
win, principal. 


July 9—August 6.—Sharon Summer 
School of Nature Study, Sharon, Mass- 
Address G. W. Field, director, Massachu- 
setts Institute, Technology, Boston. 


Jaly 14-26.—New school ef metheds in 
public school music, Chicago. Address 
American Book Company, Chicago. 


July 14-Aug. 8.—Unhiversity of Minneso- 
ta. Address, D. L. Kiehle. 


July 15-Aug. 20.—Summer classes for the 
study of English. Address Mrs. H. A. 
Davidson, M.A., No. 1 Sprague Place, Al- 
bany, N. Y 


July 21-Aug. 15.—Lewis county, N. Y., 
Summer School at Port Leyden, N. Y. 
School Commissioner, Ottilia M. Beha, of 
Constableville, N. Y., will be supervisor. 


July 21-Aug. 2.—Chicago session of 
national summer school. Address Miss 
Ada M. Fleming, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


July 22 Aug. 8—Summer school of sci- 
ence for Atlantic Provinces of Canada. J. 
D. Seamon, Charlottetewn, Prince Edward 
Island, secretary. 


July 26-Aug. 6.—University of Cali- 
fornia, summer session. Address Re- 
eorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. - 


August 6-11.—The Negro Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian and Educational Congress, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


mal, [1l,two summer sessions. Address 


David Felmley. 

June 10-Aug. I9.—Valparaiso college 
and Northern Indiana normal school. H. 
B. Brown, president, Valparaiso, Ind. 

June 13.-Aug. 2.—Ohio university sum- 
mer school. Dr. Alsten Ellis, president, 
Athens, O. 

June 13-July 25.—University of Nebras- 
ka, summer session, Lincoln, Neb. 

June 16-July 26.—State University of 
Iowa. Address President G. E. McLean, 
or Dean L. G. Weld. 


June 16.July ——Summer School under 
auspices of Denver Normal and Prepar- 
atory School Ex-State Superintendent 
Fred Dick, Denver, Col., principal. 


June 18-Aug. 30.—Summer School of 


Education, the University of Chicago. 
Two terms, each of six weeks. g 


June 19-Aug. 30.—New England conser- 
vatory ef music; private teaching during 
entire vacation period. Frank W. Hale. 
Bosten. 


June I9-July 31.—University of Tennes- 
see summer school. 


June 23-Aug. 1.—Northern Illinois State 
normal school, summer term, DeKalb, IIl. 
John W. Cook, president. 


June 23-August 1.—Vanderbilt univer- 
sity summer scnool. Dr. T. J. McGill, sec- 
retary, Nashville, Tenn. 


June 23-Aug. 1.—Ott summer school of 
oratory. E. A. Ott, Drake university, 
Des Moines, Ia: 


June 23-Aug. 1.—Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. Victor C. Alder- 
son. 

Beginning June 23.—Virginia School of 
Methods at the University of Virginia, 
Address Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, Va. 


June 23-Aug. 21.—Drake_ university, 


summer Latin school, Des Moines, Ia. 
Address Prof. Wilbert L. Carr. 


June 24-Aug. 8.—Mt. Union college, Al- 
liance, O. Address, President A. B. Riker. 


June 23.—Aug. 1.—Vanderbilt univer- 
sity, summer school. Dr. J. T. McGill, 
secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 


June 25-Aug. 8.—Summer session of Uni- 


June 30-Aug. 8.—Benton Harbor college, 
summer session, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

June 30-July 12.—San Francisco session 
Address S. 
C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco. 


July 1-4.—Music Teachers’ National 


July 1-Aug. 10.—Yale summer school of 
H.S. Groves, di- 


July 1-Aug. 1.—Wesleyan university 
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AN OPEN LETTE 


We confidently assume that many, if not all, who receive this 
are already doing ‘or planning to do whatever circumstances will 
permit in aid of the Parker Memorial and the wide circulation 


of his "Talks on Teaching." 


To Presidents of Normal Schools 
To School Superintendents and Principals 





The popular interest which is being shown in the man and his 
work and in this memorial movement is most gratifying. 

It is not only Colonel Parker who is being honored; it is 
the profession to which you as well as he belonge 

America is only beginning to rightly value the profession 
of the teacher, and it is well worth while to stimulate the 
remarkable public interest which the death of Colonel Parker has 
awakened, for the sake of the influence it will have on the 
future of the profession and of the advance of education. 

We are ambitious, for the sake of the cause as a whole, that 
this movement shall be highly successful. 

Will not you bring to bear whatever influence you can, and 
set at work whatever, even small, forces you can (committees or 
individuals) to the end that a copy of Parker's "Talks on 
Teaching” shall be placed in the hands of every teacher with 
whom you are in any way associated? 

As a small stimulus, which will be gratifying in itself, as 
well as a slight reward for extra effort, we propose to send free 
to every school whose corps of teachers number not less than 
six, and each of whom orders a copy of the book, a set of our 
Educational Portrait Portfolio (10 great educators) including a 
specially fine portrait of Colonel Parker mounted for framinge 

The same will also be sent free to any school whose corps of 
teachers numbers not less than twelve, not less than three- 








fourths of whom order the booke 








These Portraits, and especially Colonel Parker's, ought to 
find place on the walls of every American school. 
Cordially thanking all who are taking an interest in this 


most creditable movement, we are, 
Sincerely, 


61 E. 9th St., New York City. 





The Book and the Author 


Parker’s ‘* Talks on Teaching,’’ new Memorial edition 
(limited—half price), with Life, and estimates of his genius and 
work by noted educators; two new and fine portraits; fine 
cloth binding. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. Vow ready. 

Even at this reduced price, 10 cents on each copy sold goes 
to the cost of a permanent monument, a fund for which is in 
the charge of a committee of leading educational men, so that 
every purchaser thereby contributes to the fund. 





I am most heartily in sympathy with your plan and shall be 
pleased to serve on the proposed committee.—SAMUEL T. 
Dutton, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


I have always greatly admired Colonel Parker, and highly 
approve the form the effort to secure a memorial has taken. I 
will set a committee of my pupils at work for subscribers at 
once.—GEo, C. PURINGTON, A.M., Prin. State Normal School, 
Farmington, Maine. 

While the great educator endeared himself to the entire land 


and to the world by his enthusiastic and progressive spirit, 
and by his fearless attack upon the irrational methods of the 





school-room as he found them, Colonel Parker in a sense be- 
longed to Illinois, and we of the Sucker State will gladly join 
our forces to make the work of our lamented fellow worker and 
leader more extended and permanent.—D. B. PARKINSON, M. 
A., Ph.D., Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal. 

No one more than myself appreciates the great work done 
by Colonel Parker, especially in the breaking off of traditions 
that were narrow and the emancipation of pedagogical thought. 
—J. M. GREEN, Prin. State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

It is one of the most helpful books in the English menaeg. 
I shall call the attention of the teachers in our Summer In- 
stitute to it—ALFRED LIVINGSTON, Supt. of Pub. Schools, 
Somerset, Ky. 

While I was never brought into real professional connec- 
tion with him, there is probably no man who has had a stronger 
influence on me, or to whom I owe more, professionally, than 
to Colonel Parker, and his “ Talks on Teaching” was a whole 
normal school to me when I took up the subject of education 
in the grades—Henry M. Maxson, City Supt., Plainfield, 
Ned 


I would be glad to do anything I can to promote the general 
reading of “ Talks on Teaching.”—C. N. KENDALL, Supt. of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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New Haven, Conn.—The Yale college 
summer school of forestry will be situated 
near the village of Milford, Pa., at Gray 
Towers, the estate of James W. Pinchot. 
The school was established for the purpose 
of providing instruction in forestry for 
those who do not wish to take, or are not 
ready, for the more advanced courses in 
this subject. 

The building contains a large hall and 
three smaller rooms, which will be used 
as a laboratory, special library and read- 
ing room. Mr. Pinchot has given the use 
of bis woods, a tract of about sixty acres, 
and considerable open field space for work 
in tree planting. The school will open 
July 1, and will continue eight weeks. It 
will be directed by Prof. James W. Tour- 
ney, M.S., and Walter Mulford, B.S.E. 
The enrollment last summer was twenty 
seven. 

Stevenson’s Courage. 

While struggling with consumption, 
which eventually carried him away, he al 
ways preached the gospel of cheerfulness 
and hope. He wrote several beautiful 
prayers: “ Prolong our days in peace and 
honor, give us health, food, bright weather, 
and light hearts.” “Let us lie down with- 
out fear, and awake and arise with exalta- 
tion. As the sun lightens the world, so let 
our loving kindness make bright this house 
of our habitation.” ‘ The dayreturns and 
brings us the petty rounds of irritating 
concerns and duties. Help us to play the 
man, help us to perform them with laugh- 
ter and kind faces. Let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring 
us to our resting beds weary and content 
and undishonored, and grant us in the end 
the gift of sleep.” 


New Buildings. 

East CuicaGo, Inp.—The city will 
build two new buildings, one eight-room 
building at Indiana Harbor,and atwo-room 
building at Oklahoma. Architect E. W. 
Bump, Hammond, Ind. Contracts let May 
14. Mr. W.C. Smith is the superintendent 
of schools. 

The training school at Waterbury. 
Conn., of which Miss Adelaide V. Finch 
is principal, is to have a new building, to 
be ready in September. It will be three 
stories high, with basement. and will con 
tain twenty seven rooms, including normal 
room, Offices, teachers’ room, reading- 
room, and supply room, in addition to the 
eighteen class-rooms. 

The building will be fitted with all the 
latest improvements in school architecture. 
The stairs are to be of Wyoming blue- 
stone, the floors of hard pine, and thoroly 
deadened, and all finish in the corridors to 
be exposed brick work. The interior 
woodwork, of which there will be as little 
as possible, will be of North Carolina pine 
in natural finish. The rooms will be fitted 
with slate blackboards and bookcases built 
in the walls. Telephones, electric clocks, 
and bells will connect all the rooms. 

The most approved autematie control 
system of heating and ventilating will be 
installed, so that the temperature may be 
kept at seventy degrees in all weathers, 
and the entire air in each room may be 
changed every fifteen minutes. 

The exterior of the building is to be 
brick with Indiana white limestone trim- 
mings. The steps will be of Wyoming 
bluestone, the underpinning of granite, 
and the roofs of slate. The sanitaries will 
be built of Alberene stone, with automatie 
flush tanks. 

The cornerstone of St. Elizabeth’s new 
parish school building in Philadelphia was 
laid May 4, with impressive ceremonies. 
The service was preceded by a drill and 
parade by the battalion of St. Francis’ In- 
dustrial school, Eddington, and a battalion 
and parade by the cadets of St. Joseph’s 
college. The new building will contain a 
basement and five stories. There will be 
twenty class-rooms besides rooms for the 
principal and teachers. Above the audi- 


wardrobe rooms. Provisions have been 
made for a roof garden to be used for so- 
cial gatherings in warm weather. 


Miscellany. 


In order to increase the standard of 
scholarship among students in the Colum- 
bia College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and te attract the’ best class of medical 
students to that institution, the university 
trustees have decided to raise the entrance 
requirements for next year. Up to the 
present time admission to the first-year 
class of the college has been open to any 
student who complied with the minimum 
requirements for a medical student's cer- 
tificate as defined by law, which provides 
that a student obtaining thirty-six of the 
forty-eight counts may enter upon the 
study of medicine, making up the remain- 
ing twelve counts within the year. After 
July 1, 1902, no student who has not the 
full forty-eight counts to his credit will be 
admitted to the college. ; ; 

A still more radical change will go into 
effect on July 1, 1903, when nostudent will 
be admitted who has not obtained a med- 
ical student’s certificate by having suc- 
cessfully completed at least one full year’s 
course in a college or scientific school in 
the United States or in Europe, or else by 
passing an entrance examination conduet 
ed in June by the college entrance board, 
er in September by the committee on en- 
trance examinations of Columbia. 


Mr. Harry de Windt, the daring traveler, 
has crossed the Eastern Siberian moun- 
tains. His journey, when the tempera- 


below zero is vividly told in Harper's 
Mapazine for April. Hamlin Garland’s 
stories have been popular from the first, in- 
asmuchas this writer speaks from the heart. 
His mountain descriptions are so vivid 
and sublime that one always leaves them 
with an Oliver Twist feeling for “ more.” 
He writes well because he selects subjects 
with which he is familiar, and weaves in 
experiences from real life. His latest 
book, published by Harper, bears the se- 
ductive title, “ On the Trail,” and if it is 
equal to his others it certainly will bear 
reading and re-reading. 


Writers of established reputation must 
often wonder where the literary taste of 
the general public is being led astray. 
Such a host of new authors is to the fore’ 
nowadays that the average reader loses 
sight of old, established names. Yet the 
older literary men and women keep stead 

ily on in their chosen field, and when they 
have anything of value to offer to the pub- 
lic they come forward with it. Harper’s 
Literary Gossih for May gives us a brief 
note about W. D. Howells’ new book, 
‘‘The Kentons,” and publishes the eom- 
forting announcement that the works of 
Dickens are now having a more extensive 
sale and a greater popularity in Enzland 
than those of Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli. 

A new biography of William Black is 
the subject of a humorous paragraph in 
which the well-known author figures in an 
amusing situation. 


ture was sometimes sixty-three degrees | 


Spring Medicine 


There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a eondition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in 
eur family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BruLaz 
Boyce, Stowe, Vt. & 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 








Pears 


Pears’ svap is nothing 
but soap. 
Pure soap is as gentle as 





oil to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the worid, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Ail 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New Y 











SCHOOL BELLS cates: bets 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
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ENNEN’S 322 


aN tS 
)Bowbee 


lighttul Shaving. everywhere, or] 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
.GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 














BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL, 


: Si) SEST GrOWN fo 
© 
Or FY 


Only 33c. a Ib. 


In absoluteiy air-tight 1-1b, trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 





Other Good Coffees - - - 12to t5c.a lb. 
Excelient Teasin the Cup- ~- 30, 35, 50c. alb 


COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 
cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 


For New Terms, address Scrib. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEACoO. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31633 Vesey Street, New York. 


School 
Souvenirs 


The best, and most universally 
pleasing, for a little money—fitting 
any purse—suiting any taste—are 
THE Brown Pictures ;_photo- 
graphic reproductions of nearly 
3000 famous subjects, in vast vari- 
ety. Illustrated Catalog, 2c.; or 
Jree if you will send 10c, tor assorted 
samples. 


School Entertainments 
for Spring and Summer festivals : 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July and all other times; our as- 
sortment is unequaled; we send /ree 
the largest Entertainment Catalog 
ever issued by any house. 


Everything for Schools 
isour motto. No teacher is equipped 
for work without our 144- page 
Teachers’ Catalog constantly on 
hand for reference—sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street New Vork., 


Row Xxdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we already have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh andoriginai for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicai 
exercises, pantomimes, tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 61 E, 9th St.,New York 











A New Departure. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has recently put in service on 
its Pioneer Limited trains the largest and 
handsomest dining carever built. It is 
eighty-two feet in length from tip to tip, 
and its body is six inches wider and higher 
than the usual dining car. It seats thirty- 
six people comfortably in movable chairs, 
and has a kitchen large enough to permit 
the working of six cooks which, with six 
waiters and a conductor, make up the crew. 
The dining cars heretofore in service did 
not provide sufficient space to properly 
eare for the large number of patrons of the 
Pioneer, so that it became necessary to 
have a larger car. 


$50.00 Round Trip to California. 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
from Chicago May 27-June 8. The New 
Overland Limited, the luxurious every day 
train, leaves Chicago 8:00 P.M. Only three 
days enroute. Unrivalled scenery. Vari- 
able routes. New Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars and Compartment Cars, Observa- 
tion Cars (with telephone). All meals in 
Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars (with 
barber). Electric lighted thruout. Two 
other fast trains 10:00 A. M. and 11:30 P.M. 
daily. The best of everything. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excur- 
sions to California, Oregon,and Washing- 
ton. Apply to your nearest ticket agent 
or address H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Pennsylvania Railread Summer Excur- 
sion Tickets. 

On May 1, 1902, the regular Summer ex- 
cursion tickets via all-rail routes to all the 
principal Summerresorts east of Pittsburg 
and Buffalo will be placed on sale at ticker 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 

These tickets will bear the usual Sum- 
mer excursion limit of October 31, 1902. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer 
Excursion Route Book for 1902 will be is- 
sued, as heretofore, on June I. 


Gettysburg and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, and the 
National Capital in all the glory of its 
spring freshness, are attractions so allur- 
ing that few would feel like refusing to 
visitthem. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within easy reach of every one that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, thru the picturesque valleys of Mary 
land, and an entertaining stay at Washing- 
ton. 

The teur will leave New York 8:00 A.M. 
and Philadelphia 12:20 P. M., Saturday 
May 17, in charge of one of the Company’s 
tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
six days. An experienced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted 
ladies, will accompany the trip thruout. 
Round trip tickets, covering transporta- 
tion, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low 
rate of $22 from New York, $21 from Tren- 
ton, $19 from Philadelphia, and propor 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N.]J,; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY FEARS by Ore OF THERS 


Zs 
aS 


P 8 i 
SOFTENS the GUMS, a 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Soid by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Noenol) 
Constable K3Ce 


Carpets, 
Upholstery. 


COUNTRY HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
Oriental & Domestic Rugs 


Indian Grass and Cotton Rugs. 
Brussels, Wilton and Velvet Carpets, 
Japanese and Chinese Mattinys. 
Lace Curtains. 

Muslin Curtains, Light Draperies, 
Chair Pillows and Cushions. 
Stripe Linen and Cotton Damass& for Slip 
Covers. 

Beds and Bedding, House Furnishings. 
Shades and Awnings. 
Furnishings fer Hote's and Yachts. 
Estimates on application. 


Bwoadovay K 91h . 


NEW YORK 








ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and 1lith Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast = = § .50 
7 ™ Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally iocated and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 














Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One ineach town to ride and e 
\ sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


01 & ’00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
500Second-hand Wheels 
a allmakesand models, good as new, 
aS $3 to$8, Great Factory Clearing 
Sale athalffactory cost. Weship to 
anyone onapprovalandtendaystrial 
without acentin advance. 
i EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
bees 1000 catalogues forus. Write at once 
Ke for bargain list and our wonderful 
* specialofer toagents. Tires, equip- 
i) | ment, sundries, all kinds, half regv'tar nies, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Oe ehh. 












PU Sure 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sts" Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 85 cents, 

cers §=6(Charlestown, Mass. 


BlacKhboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over °00 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
oa with catalog containing complete 
ist. . 











E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St.,.New York 
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21c. Style 
8 9 Abbe Constantin. Halevy. 22c., hid4c.. 


9 Abbot, The, Scott. h2ic., 
Adam Bede. Eliot. h2ic., r36c. 





9 
89 Alhambra, The, Irving. rd6c., 25c. 
9 Alice. Bulwer. r36c., 25c. 
3 45 Andersen’s F es r36c., 25¢c., h2Ic. 
89 Anne of Geierstein. Scott. r36c., 35¢. 
8 9 Antiquary, The. tt. h2ic., r3ée, 
3 465 Arabian Nights. r36c., 25c., ec, 
8 Baron Munchausen. r36c., 25c. 
9 Betrothed, The. Scott. r36c., 25¢. 
456 —" Sg Anna Sewell. r36c., 25¢., 
C., b 
456 Black Dwarf. Scott. r36c., 25¢. 
8 9 Bride of Lamermoor. Scott. r36c., 25c. 
789 Bryant’s Poems. r36c., 25¢., h2ic.; com- 
plete, hm70c., $1.00. 
6 7 8 Cast Up by the Sea. Baker. r36c., 25c., 
9 Caxtons, The. Bulwer-Lytton. r86c., 25c. 


8 9 Count Robert of Paris Scott. r36c., 25¢. 
9 Count of Monte Cristo. Dumas. b55c., b2Ic., 
2 vols. f86c. 
9 Dovid 2 Copperiield. Dickens.  r36c., 25c., 
Cc. 


8 9 Deerslayer. Cooper. r86c.,- 25¢c., h2te. 
9 Sones’ of Man. Darwin ~86c., 25c., 


21¢. 
8 9 Dombey and Son, Dickens. r36c., 25c., h21c. 
789 ange My Elia. Charles Lamb. f48c., a30c, 
el4e. 
5 67 Erling the Bold. Ballantyne. c22c. 
9 Eugenie Grandet. Balzac. f43c., a30c., 122c. 
7 8 Evangeline. Longfellow. al0c., cl4c. 
3 45 Fairy Book. Mulock. f43c., a30c. 
9 Faust. (Goethe.) Swanwick. c60c., a380c., 
h2ic., 14c. 
89 Famous Warriors: Lives of Hannibal, 
_ Caesar and Cromwell. ¢22c. 
8 9 Fair Maid of Perth. Scott. r36c., 25c., h2le. 
7 8 9 Fairy-land of Science, Buckley. h2ic., 14. 


8 9 Familiar Quotations, Bartlett. h2ic., 14c. 
9 Felix Holt. Eliot. f43c., a30c., h2ic. 
8 9 Fifteen Decisive Battles. Creasy. 143¢c., 
a30c., h2ic., 14¢. 
7 8 Final Reckoning. A tale of bush life in 
Australia. Henty. h2iec. 
9 First Violin. Jessie Fothergill. r36c., 
25c., h2ic. 


45 6 Flower Fables. L. M. Alcott. cl4ec. 
Footprints of the Creator. Miller. h2Ic. 
78 For the Temple. A tale of the fall of 
Jerusalem. Henty. c. 
8 9 Fortunes of Nigel. Scott. r36c., 25c. 
9 Forty-five Guardsmen. Dumas. b40c., c22c. 
8 9 Fragments of Science. Tyndall. b40e. 
9 French Revolution TT. Carlyle. b40c. 
7 8 From oe Earth to the Moon, Verne. b40c., 


c22c. 
9 Frederick the Great and His Court. Muhl- 
bach. _ h2ic. 


oo 
© 


7 8 Frien Though Divided. A tale of the 
Civil War in Englnd. Henty, h2ic. 
9 Goethe and Schiller. Muhlbach. b40c. 
7 8 9 Golden Treasury, The. Palgrave. cl60c., 30c. 
8 9 Goldsmith’s Poems.  cl60c., ¥ 
89 ae eae, Dickens. f43c., a30c., 
c. 
3 45 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. r36c., 25c., h2ic. 
678 ather’s Chair. Hawthorne. f48c., 
830c., hide 
8 9 Gray’s Poems. T. Gray. b40c., 3i1c. 
456 = C. Kingsley. cl48c., 30c., 
al8e. 
789 ——, —" “a Boys. Thompson. r86c., 
c. 
3 45 Grimm’s Household Tales, r36c., 25c., c22c. 
3 45 Grimm’s Popular Tales. b40c., ‘Sas 
89 —_ Travels, Dean Swift. r36c., 25c., 
89 af Mannering. Scott. r36c., 25c., h2ic. 
8 9 Hallmam’s Middle Ages. cl43c., 30c. 
8 9 Handy Andy. Lover. r36c., 25c., h2ic., 15c. 
9 Hi uer, Lever. h2ic. 
9 Hagar. A tale of Mormon life. ¢22c. 
8 9 Harold. Bulwer-Ly % et " 
8 9 Heir of Redclyffe. Yonge. r36c., 25c. 
8 9 Hereward the Wake. - ~4 c148c., 30c. 
8 9 Hemans, Mrs., Poems, cl60c., 30c. 
9 Henry Esmond. Thackeray. 160c. 


-» B80c. 
9 Heroes and Hero Worship. Carlyle. cl48c., 


80¢c,, hide 
8 9 Heart of Midlothian, Scott. r36c., h2ic. 
9 History of our Own Times. 2 vols. Mc- 


Carthy. f86c., c60c. 
567 Hiawatha. Longfellow. l30c., hi4e. 
9 History of Civilization, Guizot. cl43c., 30c. 
9 Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Poems. c30c., 
h21c., complete, h$1.00, 70c. 
9 Hood’s Poems. Thomas Hood. c30c., h21c. 
9 Holy Roman Empire. Bryce. b40c., h2ic. 
8 9 House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne. r36c., 


25c., c., 14e. 
9 Howadji in Syria. G. W. Curtis. alde. 
9 Humphrey Clinker. Smollet. h2ic. 
9 Hunchback of Notre Dame. Hugo. rSé6c., 
25c., h2ic. 
8 9 Hypatia. O. cate, r36c.,. 25c., hic. 
8 9 Ice Fisherman. ti. 148c., 80c. 


We have rigidly excluded a mass of books which are popular but not worth while. 
Many are offered in several editions at varying prices as indicated. 

They are bargains, too, excellent for the money. Even the cheapest are nearly 
always large type, good paper, and good cloth binding ; those at 21c. or more are very 
good ; buy the Jes¢ when you can afford it. 

ExpLanations :—The figures in front indicate school grade adaptness; letters in front of 


prices, publisher or edition: prices are the wholesale rate at which they can be had from us,which § 
is generally 40 to 60 per cent. of publishers’ rates 22 ¢. Style 








A Worth=-While Libary ani sche 
Every book in the list, by the verdict of the best critics generally, and 


by the test of popularity, is, in at least a fair sense, “worth while” 
reading, for instruction or for healthful entertainment. 





Nuggets of Cheer ana Culture 


The term “ Nuggets” is applied only to “riches” in little bulk— 
generally it means pure, or nearly pure gold. Here its application Is 
no misnomer; here we present you in fact almost ‘infinite riches in 
little room.” 


Here are real jewels of thought in most dainty and charming dress ; Seven delight- 
ful little booklets: 


Don’t Worry Nuggets Patriotic Nuggets 
gpetes Nuggets Historicai Nuggets 
hilosophical Nuggets Educational Nuggets 
Good Cheer Nuggets. 


Each volume, in beautiful big type, on fine laid paper the choicest work of the printer’s and 
Manes art, corded cloth covers, is issued, $1-2x5 inches, size, at the small price of 45 cents a 
volume. 

Also bound in crimson leather, flexible covers, full gilt edges, each $1.00. 

When ordered in sets of seven velumes they are sent in a dainty appropriate 
casket, for such jewels, a rich silk cloth box, free from extra charge. 


Seven Fascinating Temptations. 


We mean that no one who reads these lines, who is a person of culture and refine- 
ment,or who aspires to such condition, shall pass this page without yielding to one, 
at least, of the following special offers, open tz// Aug. 1, 1902, only : 

A We will send a sample volume (one, only), in either style of binding, prepaid, for 2-3 of its 


price, on condition that it shall be either promptly returned (money sent to be refunded) or 
the remaining price remitted in acceptance of one of the following offers: 


B We will send any volume free, in cloth binding, for new subscriptions to any of our five 
periodicals to the amount of $1.00, or sent in leather binding for $2.00 in subscriptions; more 
volumes same rate. 


Cc For 50 cents we will send any one volume in cloth, and credit 20 cents on subscriptions to 
new or renewals, of any of our periodicals, or credit 20 cents on account of any other book 
advertised by us, cost of transportation additional. 


Additional volumes, cloth, same rate; volumes in leather double rates of cloth. Offer “*C” is 
on the supposition that youare likely to order with other books by express or freight. 


Utile et Dulce.n Beauty and Utility. 


Notice that here are not only beauty of form and wealth of cheer or wisdom, but 
that each volume charmingly introduces you, and introduces your friends who witness 
your fine taste in the selection of books, when they visit you, to several noted authors, 
philosephers, statesmen, or educators, not to know whom “argues yourself” unworthy 
to be known: 











DON’T WORRY EDUCATIONAL (Tate “ PATRIOTIC ie Washington 
i Sto . . . 
ay oy oad ¥ The Scienceand Art | Rousseau Historie ange rom | Jefferson 
Portrait of Emerson : Herbart Historic Men < Webster 
“A gem; wisdom from of Teaching. | Wore ar Lincoln 


W. T. Harris Portraits, Washing- | Beecher 
\Portrait of Plato |N.M. Butler| tonand McKinley | McKinley 

(Ch. W. Eliot} “One of the best of littie books, 
“Rich in maxims and epigrams| “Pregnant principles from edu-| -. - Full of pith and timeliness. 
that reach to the heart of life, and/cators who have been thoughtful|—The Outlook. 


and modern philosophers 
in a book no larger than a 
hand.’’—Kalamazoo ( Mich.) 


condense into a paragraph the secret|students and practical experts.’—| ‘A peculiarly suggestive, readable, 
of the world’s best to et pe hoger Boston. P nsefal Fee coy x. —_ —- 

5 ‘ f 53 2 
ee ee “ Of rare value to parents and cna whe wou! their ame in making 


Those of us who want to make'teachers and to those who wish to ; Fi ; od 
health contagious, and the com-|get at the kernel within a shell, the history which their words - 
munity happy, will welcome this in a more expansive form would be| : x 











i k that fafill ; i i | 
Rie eee FE et enn eee Gane aeterlinck 
delphia Times. Bits of Ore from Le Conte 
Qu T mT Rich Mines, Hugo 
AIN er Portrait of Hugo (Dresser 
} Wit. Ethics, and Hall PHILOSOPHIC Carlyle A book which he who runs may 
pits: $ < Selden The High Realities | Ruskin read, but from which he who pauses 
Practical Sense. | Herbert of Life. Amiel te yond will derive lecting benefit, 
rai ; is a book tocarry about to scan a 
ae ree (Walton Portrait of Carlyle Kingsley. odd moments. It oe book to buy b: 


“ A charming little volume. . . «Master thoughts from master|the dozen—the sort of present whic 
fund of amusement, thought, humorjminds ... a desirable com-lis always timely, always welcome.”— 
and wisdom, which it would be diffi- panion, stimulating in thought and| Phila. Ev. Telegraph. 
cult to parailel in such a small com-|action.”"—Sunday School Times. 








oe - : 
pass.”—Chicago Daily Times. “Singularly happy in selection. HISTORICAL Ib al 
“Full of wisdom most pithily put| . . . Not only stimulating and|The Essenceand Art | Stanley 
and worth reading.”’—Springfield,Mass.|suggestive, but chosen and ar- of History Froude 
. . ae ranged in such a way as to convey a Fiske 
* Nothing could be happier in con-/general impression of the philoso-| portrait of Macau- Armstrong 
ception or more simply artistic in ex-|phy of the originals.”—Brooklyn lay whee 
ecution.”—Philadelphia Call. __ \(N. ¥.) Times, és a ‘ erson | t 
“ Here we get golden words, histor- It would be difficult to get into 


ic wisdom, wit, ethics, and practical| “The Nuggets offer one of the best|the samespace more of profound an‘ 
advice, together with epigrammatic series_of quotations that we havejbrilliant philosophizing along this 
sayings full of the high realities of seen. They form practical studies of|line.”—Brooklyn (N. ¥.) Eagle. 

life, and counsel on how to teach life,|the authors quoted.—Auburn Semina-| “In some respects the best of the 





light. love, and law.” |ry"Review, N. ¥." series.”’—Portland ( Me.) Transcript. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., He oe JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Tue Book Buyers Union, 


Address 61 E. 9th St., New York City. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices 
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